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FINNISH FOLK-LORE. 
(Continued from p. 182.) 

_ Before a young man is married his friends invite 
him to a party, which is called a “bachelor’s 
funeral”; sometimes the dying bachelor is carried 
on a sofa shoulder high, as a mock funeral. 

If while shaking hands you happen to cross 
another couple also shaking hands it means a 
wedding. 

A shot made of silver will shoot any one, even 
those protected by magical power ; and sometimes 
when one has been out shooting it is said in fun, 

I think you have shot your game with a silver 
bullet,” i.¢., bought it. If you find any shot in 
game, take it out, for you will never miss with such 


When the Russians (who are always employed 
on account of their skill) castrate the Finnish 
they take the parts cut off and throw them 
over the animal, at the same time making the sign 
of the cross and muttering a Russian sentence, 
believing that the horse is then protected from all 
are avoided by the 
€, nor will any of the peasants sit at the same 
table with them. 
When the angler baits his hook he spits on the 
Worm for luck, and says :— 


 Pfoo (spitting) flisk (pig flesh), 
ng) (pig flesh), 


Fishermen also spit on the wooden floats that mark 
the place where their nets are. Schoolboys close 
their fists and hold them out to their cchooliallows, 
saying, “Kapina mot kapina” (Thing against 
thing); they then change what they have had in 
their hands. 

White spots on the nails are enemies. 

If you pull out a hair and it curls you are hot 
tempered (Northumberland, proud). 

If dogs or cats gnaw the grass it is a sign of rain; 
also, if the flies bite or the swallows fly low. 

You must never kill a spider. 

If you go and stand under a tree where there is 
a cuckoo sitting you will be very lucky, and what- 
ever you wish for you will get, provided you do 
not tell any one; if you tell your wish misfortune 
will follow you. In Sweden there is the same 
superstition, and a friend in the north part of the 
Gulf of Bothnia told me that once an old man and 
woman were under such a tree, but the old man 
told his wife his wish. “‘Why were you so stupid,” 
cried the old woman, “as to tell your wish ? i 
your nose grow as big as a pudding(?).” At once 
a most elephantine proboscis ornamented the un- 
fortunate’s face. 

If when you put milk in your coffee little 
bubbles rise to the surface they mean money. 

If you meet a woman first thing in the morning, 
or when you are going out boating or fishing, you 
will be unlucky. 

If when you are going on a journey, especially 
when you are going out shooting, any one wishes 
you “ good luck,” you will be most unfortunate. 

The tapeworm may be cured by eating onions 
or saffron when the moon is new. Hair must 
never be cut when the moon is waning. Schools 
reopen after the summer holidays in September, 
pone gw te the first fall of snow comes all the new 
boys must be baptized, that is, well scrubbed all 
over their heads with snow, taking care to get some 
down their backs. 


For the following batch of interesting customs 
I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Walter von 
Bonsdorff, of Korpo, but for whose kindness I 
could never have obtained them. 

When a clergyman goes to preach at a new 
church for which he is a candidate (for the most 
part the people choose their own pastors) it is parti- 
cularly noticed whether when he enters the church 
he steps on the threshold or over it: if he steps 
over it, it is considered a good omen; ifon it, there 
are many people who would not vote for him. 

The clergy wear while performing any of the 
offices of the church a strip of black stuff, which 
is fastened to the shoulders; should the clergyman 
take the end of this (prest kappa) and wrap it 
round his arm to keep it out of the way, the 
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count le look upon it as a sign that he is “ Hvar bor vipan? 
ender lived gor hon (den) 


In the cowhouses small bags filled with old 
pieces of cloth, &c., are hung from the roof, and 
are put there to protect the cows from the witches. 
Should one ee the people think some 
one has stolen it for malicious purposes, and that 
evil will follow. Strangers are not allowed to 
enter the stables lest they bewitch (fortrolla) them. 
If in spite of all a cow falls ill, they say the witch 
has done it, and then a scythe or knife is hung 
over the sick animal. Great care must be taken 
that the edge of the scythe or knife be of steel, as 
if it is not it will be useless. The most common 
complaint is called maran, and shows itself by the 
animal sweating profusely. There is another disease 
called skott,a kind of lameness, which is to be 
cured by shooting a gun over the sick one. A 

ir of old trousers is hung over the cowhouse 
| nol to keep out the witches. On the stable doors 
a bird, such as an owl, or hawk, or eagle, is nailed 
up; and in an old book on horses, published in 
Stockholm, 1780, an owl is recommended as an 
infallible charm against all evil influence. 

When a squirrel comes near a house it is an 
omen of fire. Magpies mean gossiping and 
visitors ; cuckoos and owls, sickness and deatb. 


Rhymes, Sayings, &c. 

The girls pluck off the petals of the oxeye daisy 
(prest krage=priest’s bands), and say, “ Gar, gar 
inte” (It happens, it gs not); or, “ Han 
ailskar, han ilskar inte” (He loves me, he loves 
me not) ; or, 

Prins, prest, 
Borgare, bonde, 
Tiggare, tattare, 
Risare, rackare.” 

“ Prince, priest, 
Tradesman, peasant, 
Beggar, gipsy, 
Executioner, rascal.” 

The children before beginning a game, in order 
to see who is to be out, say:— 

Appel, biippel, 

Biram, baram, buff 

Anika, dranika, droek, 

Vibla, vabla, vosk, 

Askun, tan, 

Pim, pam, 

Vet, hut, 

Ga du i din egen knut ut 

(Go you in your own corner out),” 


Apala, mesala, 
Mesinka, meso, 
Sebedi, sebedo, 
Extra, lara, 


Or, 


Heck, veck, 
Viilling sock, 
Gack du din langii mane vag 


Viirper 

kullar ? 

Skeppena fulla. 

Hvilka fir jag? 

De sura (De séta).” 

“ Where lives the lapwing ? 

In Austria. 

What does it there? 

Lays eggs. 

How many broods? 

A ship full, 

Which for me? 

The sour (or the sweet),” 
Two children (or it may be the little player seizes 
some older person) take hold of each other’s noses 
and repeat the above-mentioned questions and 
answers. Should the questioned reply “ The sour,” 
the questioner pulls his nose well; if “ The sweet,” 
then he leaves loose of his nose. 

Nurses put the children on their feet and jump 
them up and down, saying :— 

“ Rida, rida, Ranka, 
Hiisten heter Blanka. 
Hvart skall hon rida? 
Till en liten piga. 

Hvad skall hon heta? 
Jungfru Margareta.” 

Ride, ride, Ranka,* 
Horse is named Blanka, 
Where shall he ride? 

To a little girl. 
What shall she be called? 
Little Miss Margaret,” 

A child is put on the knee and the following 
rhyme repeated, the singer smacking the little 
one’s back at the end of each line:— 

Nom. “ Tollo. 

Gen, Ge pa (Go on). 

Dat, Dra pa (Go on), 

Acc, Aj, 9) (interjection of pain). 
Voc. Voj, voj (interjection of pain) 
Abi, Sliipp opp (Let me go).”’ 

The translations are of course mere approxima- 
tions, as it is well known how difficult it is to 
handle such rhymes in a foreign tongue. 

I feel like a dog in a well, 4. ¢., very ill. Finnish 
wells are usually deep and covered in. 

Lucky in cards, unlucky in love (same in 
Maygar). 

Do not cry “ Hoj ” before you are over the bridge. 

Better one bird in the band than seven in the 
forest. 

Like a cat round a hot rice pudding. Cf. “Likea 
cat round hot millet,” Magyar. , 
It is said that “You never grow older while 
sitting at table.” 

To be in seven fathoms of water about any one 
is to be in great trouble about him. 

If a person looks cross it is said that he got 


Ut put stut,” 


* Maybe some princess's name, 
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out of bed left leg (or back) first that morning 
(same in Magyar). 

The passing bell is rung before midday, and is 
called “ sjalaringing” (Magyar “ lelek-hahrang,” 
i. ¢, soul’s bell). Oa Christmas Eve the poor people 
strew their room floor with straw. 

“Da skall icke kéra Dalkarlar i mig” (You 
shall not drive Dalecarlians int ome), ¢.¢., Don’t tell 
fibs; the people of Dalecarlia being notorious for 
their fibbing propensities. 

When you go to bed it is said you go to 
“Fjdder Holmarne,” i.¢., to the Feather Islands. 
There are some such islands near Stockholm, but 
I do not think there is any connexion between 
them and the saying. 

When children make ugly faces their agen 
tell them that if the wind changes while they are 
doing so they will remain ugly ever after. 

If a nut is found with two kernels two persons 
take it and each eats one kernel, the condition 
being that the one who says “ Philippian”* first 
when next they meet claims a present from his 
friend. The same custom is common in Holder- 
ness and Hungary. W. Henry Jones. 


P.S.—The proof of preceding article having 
miscarried, the insertion of the following cor- 
rigenda becomes {necessary. P. 181, first line, 
for “Suani” read Suomi. Col. 2, ll. 29-30, read 
“black spots mean death, white ones money.” 
L, 54, for “ slaskor” read slaskar. P. 182, col. 1, 
1. 46, “ Here, here,” ought to be Mouse, mouse, 
Hiirt being the Finnish for “ mouse,” which by a 
slip of the pen I put instead of English. Col. 2, 
1, 28, for “ Layarett” read Lazarett. L. 33, for 
“ Auar” read Aura. 


NOTES ON THE NAMES OF PARISHES IN THE 
COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 
(Continued from p. 124.) 

The names in parentheses are the old forms of 
the names of the parishes, taken from Eyton’s 

mesday Studies and from Collinson’s Somerset. 

Authorities quoted.—Taylor’s Words and Places, 
T. Edmunds’s Names of Places, E. Bosworth’s 
Anglo-Saxon Dict., B. Skeat’s Etym. Dict., 8. 

Cadbury (Cadeberia).— From Celtic cath =a 
battle ; 80 battle entrenchment. “The word cath 
(cah) signifies a battle, and its presence in many 
names points out, with all the certainty of history, 
the scenes of former strife” (Joyce, first series, 
p.115). T., p. 205, says that the personal names 
of Catallus, Cadwallon, Cadwallader, St. Chad, 
and Katleen contain this word. Cadbury is 
situated in the hundred of Catash. “The English 
hundreds are often named from barrows, dikes, 
trees, and heaths—conspicuous landmarks rather 
than centres of population” (T., 197). Murray, 


[* See “N, & Q,,” 6m 8, iii. 63, 272; iv. 174.) 


p. 376, says: “‘ Oadbury is mentioned in old re- 
cords under the title of Camelot, a name still per- 
petuated in the adjoining villages of Queen’s 
Camel and W. Camel, and also to be found in 
Cornwall in Camelford.” The camp at Oadbury 
is by common tradition assigned to King Arthur, 
who, according to Camden, fought a battle with 
the Saxons near the spot. There is also a spring 
called King Arthur's Well. 

1. Cameley (Cameleia); 2. Camel Queen 
(Camel); 3. Camel West (Camelle); 4. Camerton 
(Camelerton).—Nos, 2 and 3 and Camel Gill are 
near Ilchester, and are named from the river 
Camel ; Nos. 1 and 4 are near Radstock. Bosworth 
derives Camelford (Cornwall) from A.-S. gafel, tax, 
tribute, toll—the tribute ford. T., p. 145, says 
that Camel, the river name, is from Celtic cam, 
crooked. See also E., p. 101. Bardsley (Hng. Sur., 
p. 441), speaking of the surname Cam, says: — 

“ As a Celtic stream-name denoting a winding course, 
it has survived the aggressions of Saxon and Norman, 
and is still familiar......In the North a man is still said 
to ‘ cam his shoe’ who wears it down on one side,” 

Cannington (Cantetone).—This name is of A.-S. 
form as to its termination; but if the syllable 
cann is Celtic, then it means head. The word 
ceann (can) is fully discussed by Joyce, first series, 
p. 522; and by T., p. 147: “In Argyleshire and 
the north parts of Scotland the Cymric pen is 
ordinarily replaced by ben or cenn, the Gaelic 
forms of the same word.” The root is found in 
Kenmore, Cantire, Kinnaird, Kinross, Kinsale, 
Kent, Kenne (Som.), Kenton (Mid.), Kencot (Ox.), 
Kencomb (Dorset). 

Carhampton (Carenton).—The change from en 
to ham is interesting, and is discussed by T., 
pp. 88,101. E., p. 185, gives car, care, a pool, 
and instances Carton, Careby (both Linc.). He 
does not say whether this car is A.-S. or 
Celtic. It is not contained in Bosworth ; but 
Halliwell gives car, a hollow place or marsh, and 
also in Linc.—=a gutter. On the Celtic carr see 
Joyce, first series, p. 419:— 

“ The word carr, though not found in the dictionaries, 
is understood in several parts of Ireland to mean a rock, 
and sometimes rocky land. It is probable that carraig, 
a rock, carn, a monumental heap of stones, cairthe, a 
= are all etymologically connected with this 
word,” 

T. discusses craig, p. 150. §S. under “ Crag” (C.). 
W. craig; Gael. creag, crag, rock; W.careg ; Gael. 
carraig, rock, cliff ; Gael. carr, a rock. 

Castle Cary (Cari).—The small river Cary gives 
its name to this town. Probably from Celtic 
carreg, a rock (see E., p. 92); Irish Carraig, now 
Carrick. Of the river name Yare, which Fer- 
guson includes under Sans. root car (Latin curro), 
to move, two explanations are given: (1) Celtic 
garw, rough, T., P 142; (2) Celtic i@r, an ancient 
word for a river, E., pp. 100,320. See Charnock’s 
Loc, Etym, and Ferguson’s River Names, 
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Cateott (Cadicota).— 

“ The prevalence among the Teutonic nations of the 
custom of naming men from the cognizances on their 
shields is remarked upon by Carlyle in the introduction 
to his Life of Friedrich 1]. The cat was a heraldic 
symbol, and its name was a personal designation in Scot- 
land as well as in England, being the cognizance of the 
great clan Chattan.”—E., p. 33. 
This is the origin of the modern name Catt. The 
word enters into the names of places under the 
forms Cat, Cater, Cates, Cattis; ex. Cattistock 
(Dorset), E., p. 185. Cot, cote, shepherd’s hut, E., 

191. 


Chaffcombe (Caffecoma).—I suggest Celtic cefn, 
a back or ridge (see T., p. 146); cefn-cwm, the 
ridge of the combe. 

1. Chard (Cerdre) ; 2. Charlinch (Cerdeslinc).— 
From Cerdic, king of the West Saxons, A.D. 495. 
Linch==Tlen, a fee-farm tenure, cognate with loan. 
E., p. 125, but see T., p. 238. 

1. Charlcombe (Cerlacuma) ; 2. Charlton Queen ; 
3. Charlton Horethorne ; 4. Charlton Adam ; 5. 
a Mackerel ; 6. Charlton Musgrove (Cerle- 
tona). 

2. Charlton—ceorl-tun—churl-town. Ceorl, a 
freeman of the lowest rank, husbandman, B. 

4. Charlton Adam, see Marshall’s Genealogist’s 
Guide. 

5. Charlton Mackerel, ib. under “ McKerrell.” 

6. Charlton Musgrove, see Collinson’s Somerset, 
iii. 37, 548. 

Cheddar (Cetdre or Ceder).—(1) From Cerdic, 
king of Wessex, E., p. 187 ; (2) T., p. 133, quotes 
the river Cheddar (Somerset) as containing the 
Celtic root dwr, water. 

1. Cheddon Fitzpaine (Cedra or Opecedra) ; 2. 
Chedzoy.—These places as well as Cheddar may 
contain the name of St. Chad, a.p. 665, the first 
Bishop of Lichfield. 

;, 1. Fitzpaine, see Collinson’s Somerset, i. 59, 
ii, 245. 

2. Chedzoy=Chad’s ey or island, T., 109, 

“The central part of Somersetshire presents many 
names which show great physical changes. In Celtic 
times Sticklinch, Moorlinch, and Charlich were islands, 
as was the case in the Saxon period with Muchelney, 
Rodney, Godney, Athelney, Henley, Bradney, Horsey, 
Hackney, Othery, Middleney, Thorney, Chedzoy, Weston- 
zoyland, Middlezoy, and Westholme, while the pasture- 
land called Meare must once have been the bed of an 
inland lake.”—T., p. 238. 

The z in Chedzoy is the famous Somerset z for s. 
On the word ey=island a most valuable disserta- 
tion will be found under “ Eyot” in S. Ait, a 
small island is a contraction of ey-ot, diminutive 
of ey; cf. Anglesey, Angles’ island. §S. says it is 
Sony a Scandinavian word, and that the 
shorter A.-S. form is ig, still preserved in Shepp-y. 


Chelvey (Caluica).—The ey here points to an 
island, as Chelvey is near the coast, and neigh- 
bouring places are Nailsea, Brockley. 


If it is safe 


Calverton (Notts), Calver (Derb.), which E., p. 184, 
derives from Celtic coll-fa, place of the hazel, 

Chelwood (Cellewert or Celeworda).— Here, too, 
we may refer to E, p. 186: celli, gelli, British, 
the hazel tree. I give the last two derivations 
with much diffidence. 

Cheriton, N. (Ciretona).— Probably Cherry- 
town, see S. under “Cherry.” In MLE. it was 
spelt chert, chiri. There are five places called 
Cheriton. 

1. Chew Stoke (Estoca); 2. Chew Magna (Chiu); 
3. Chewton Mendip (Ciwetune).—All on the river 
Chew. E, p. 100, gives three Welsh rivers 
named from the noise and rapidity of their current, 
one of which is Chwefrn, chwyf-ffren-wy, the 
moving, gushing water. This may give a clue 
to the river name Chew. 

3. Mendip.—The first syllable is Welsh maen, 
a stone or rock; ex. Maen-dii (Monm.), black 
rock, E., p. 247. 

1. Chilcompton (Contona) ; 2. Chilton Cantelo ; 
3. Chilthorne Domer (Citerna or Cilterna); 4, 
Chilton-super-Polden (Ceptona).—The first syl- 
lable in these names seems to be from A.-S. efle, 
cile, chilliness, great cold. See S. under “ Chill.” 

2. Chilton Cantelo seems to be from the family 
of Cantelupe. T., p. 124, speaking of signs of the 
Northmen in France, says, “The Danish 6, an 
island, is seen in eu, Cantalew.” 

Chillington (Cilletone).—See E., p. 188, from 
cild, adopted as s name, and ingca, descendants, 
the home of the descendants of a chief called Cild 
(Child). 

Chinnock (Cinioc).—Chin, chine, a cleft or piece 
cut out, E., 188. Chinn-ock, the oak in the cleft 
or gap of a range of hills. 

Chipstable (Cipestapula).—This is an instance 
of a double name in which each half of the name 
means the same thing, in this case=market. See 
T., p. 254. A.-S. cedp, price: in combination 
with another word it means market, as ceapdeg, 
market-day. See B. under “ Ceap,” and S. under 
“Cheap.” St. Luke vii. 32, “They ben like 
children sitting in chepinge and spekinge togidre” 
(Wicliffe). Staple, see S. under this word. - 
estaple=a staple, a mart or general market. 

Chiselborough (Ceoselburgon). — A.-S. ceosel, 
shingle, E., p. 188 ; the Chesil Bank, T., p. 236. 
Christon and Loxton are close together: Christ’s 
town and Loki’s town. Loki was the Norse god 
of mischief. E., p. 244; T., p. 116. 

Clapton (Clotuna).— (1) From Clappa, the 
owner’s name, E., p. 189; (2) Clapham, the home 
of Clapha, T., p. 316. 

Clatworthy. — From glat, a gap. E., p. 189, 
“the water-farm near the gap.” 

Claverton (Clafertuna).—A.-S. cleofa, cleafa, a 
cleft, a cave. 


to go by the Domesday form, 


uica points to 


1. Cleeve, Old (Clive); 2. Clevedon (Clivedona). 
—A.-8. clif,a rock, a headland, See 8, under 
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“ Cliff,” where he says: “The usual reckless asso- 
ciation of this word with the verb cleave, to split, 
rests on no authority, and is probably wrong.” 

Cloford (Claforda).— A.-S. clég, clay, see B. 
Asan example of a similar vowel change compare 
A.-S. clafer, which has become clover. 

Closworth (Cloueswrda).—E., p. 189, says this 
name is from clas, clos (British), a cloister ; but 
worth is A.-S., and a mixed derivation is always 
to be distrusted, so I should suggest clough, which, 
B, says, means a cleft of a rock, or down the side 
ofa hill. This word may also form part of Clutton 
(Clutona). 

Coker, E. (Cochra).—If Celtic, from coch, red, 
from the colour of the soil, E., p. 190; if English, 
from cock, little. On this diminutive see Bardsley’s 
Surnames, p. 15: “Our nursery literature still 
secures in its cock-horses, &c., the immortality of 
this termination. It forms an important element 
in such names as Simcox, Jeffcock, Laycock 
(diminutive of Lawrence).” 

Coleford (Colforde).—E., p. 191, from cele, cold, 
from its bleak position. 

1, Combe Down (Cuma); 2. Combe Hay (or 
Hawey); 3. Combe Florey (Come); 4. Combe 
St. Nicholas (Cumbe).—Celtic cwm, a small valley 
in a range of hills, 

2. E, p. 91, says that it means enclosed dingle. 
See also p. 220, where he gives hag, hague, haigh, 
hay, hey, heys, all from haga, enclosed land. See 
8. under “ Hedge” and “ Haw.” 

3. This may be from a family name, or directly 
from flos, a flower. Combe Florey was from 1828 
the living of Sydney Smith. 

1, Compton Bishop ; 2. Compton Dando (Com- 
tona); 3. Compton Dundon (Contona); 4. Compton 
Martin (Comtona); 5. Compton Pauncefoot (Cum- 
tona).— On the word Compton the authorities 
disagree. E., p. 191, says it—camp-town, from 
E. comp or camp, a field of battle ; W., p. 151, 
says it—combe-town. 

2. The name Dande occurs in Marshall’s 
Genealogist’s Guide. The reference is Harleian 
Society, iv. 131. 

3. Dundon Beacon is an entrenched height, 
360ft. above the sea. See S. under “ Down ” (2). 

4. Martin, see Visitation of Somerset, printed 
by Sir T. Phillipps, p. 117. 

5. Pauncefoot, ib., p. 124. 

F. W. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath, 

(To be continued.) 


Suettey: a Pottap.—In a letter from Shelley 
to Peacock, dated Bagni di Lucca, Aug. 16, 1818, 
which will be found in the latter’s collected Works, 
vol. iii. p. 453, the poet asks, “Pray, are you 
yet cured of your Nympholepsy? "Tis a sweet 
disease : but one as obstinate and dangerous as 
any—even when the Nymph is a Poliad.” Pea- 


cock remarks, in a note : “I suppose I understood 
this at the time; but I have now not the most 
distant recollection of what it alludes to.” Mr. 
Garnett, in his recently published Select Letters of 
Shelley, merely reproduces Peacock’s note, without 
offering any further explanation of the term. 
From several passages in Shelley’s works it appears 
probable that one of the books studied by Shelley 
and Peacock during the former’s residence at 
ayy oe in the “ attic” winter of 1815-16, was 
the Hypnerotomachia. At that time Shelley 
wrote his Alastor, in the motive of which it is 
impossible not to recognize a similarity with the 
leading idea of the Italian romance. As Mr. 
Symonds says in his Shelley (p. 86) :— 

“The deeper meaning of Alastor is to be found, not 
in the thought of death nor is the poet's recent com- 
munings with nature, but in the motto from St. Augus- 
tine placed upon its title-page, and in the Zymn to In- 
tellectual Beauty, composed about a year later. Ena- 
moured of ideal loveliness, the poet pursues his vision 
through the universe, vainly hoping to assuage the thirst 
which has been stimulated in his spirit, and vainly long- 
ing for some mortal realization of his love.” 

This last sentence not ae | portrays the feel- 
ings which animate the soul of the dreamer 
Poliphilus in his quest of the ideal Polia. It may 
be too much to say that the germ of the poem lies 
in the romance, but it is not unlikely that the 
latter formed the subject of conversation between 
the two friends during the composition of Alastor, 
of which Peacock suggested the title, and that a 
Poliad, or Polia-like nymph, was the familiar 
name given to the ideal conception of love and 
beauty which the two minds formed. That the 
general design of the romance retained its hold of 
Shelley’s mind to the end of his short life may be 
surmised from the exordium of his last poem, the 
Triumph of Life, which in its incident of the poet 
laying himself to test beneath an ancient tree on 
the slope of a hill, and thence beholding the vison 
which rolled itself upon his brain, offers a striking 
resemblance to the introductory portion of the 
Hypnerotomachia. W. F. Pripeavx. 

Calcutta. 


Stave: Foc.—Whilst on a visit in a village 
a few miles to the north of Ipswich, I was asked 
whether I would like to take a walk to the slade. 
Not only was the company for the proposed walk 
agreeable, but I was very desirous of seeing what 
this slade consisted of, and therefore gladly 
assented. It is known to your readers that there 
has been much discussion about the word in the 
third and in the fifth series of “N. & Q.,” the 
doubt being whether it is connected with the A.-S. 
sled, a valley, or slidan, to slide. The latter 
origin, I believe, was first suggested by Mr. Cuat- 
tock, of Castle Bromwich (5" S. iii. 73), who says 
that he is acquainted with a large number of these 
so-called deen and believes the word to have 
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reference to the sides, slopes, or declivities of hills. 
I suppose the same derivation is borne out by the 
best-known slade, where it is combined with port, 
in the name Portslade, near Brighton, a village on 
the southern slope of the South Downs. Resi- 
dents of Birmingham and its neighbourhood are 
doubtless more fomiliar with Slade Road, which, 
although in a valley between ranges of hills, appears 
from Fatuer Franx’s letter (5" 8. xii. 278) to have 
suggested the idea of a slide along the ravine, and, 
therefore, confirms Mr. Cuarrock’s etymology. 
The Suffolk slade of which I am speaking as the 
scene of a recent visit is quite consistent with the 
same. It does not form a valley, but is, in fact, 
the side or slope (covered with trees) of a hill of 
moderate elevation. One does not see why the 
word should not also be connected in some local- 
ities with sled, a valley; but I hardly know what 
to think of Halliwell’s remark, after giving that 
meaning together with ravine and plain, that he 
had “ heard the term in Northamptonshire applied 
to a flat piece of grass, and to a border of grass 
round a ploughed field.” In the instances which 
he gives of ancient uses of the word it would 

r to mean a valley or ravine. It is common 
in Drayton, as in the line quoted in Todd's John- 
son, “The thick and well-grown fog doth matt 
my smoother slades ” (Polyolbion, song 13), where, 
however, its use is quite consistent with the mean- 
ing slope, as well as with Lye’s definition, “a path 
or way in the vales between the mountains,” which 
led Richardson to suggest the derivation from 
hlidan, to hide or cover, making the word synony- 
mous with covert. 

Drayton's use of fog is so completely obsolete, 
except in the North, that it may be worth while to 
mention that it is derived from the Low Latin 
fogagium (or focagium) i.e, “Gramen quod 
wstate non depascitur, et quod spoliatis jam 
pratis, hiemali tempore succrescit”; and that there 
can be little doubt that the idea is rather grass 
intended for heating purposes (focis), such as is 
“ cast into the oven,” than, as some explain it, the 
same as rowen or the second crop in those parts 
where it is customary to mow the fields twice in 
one summer. I was much interested in seeing by 
Mr. Geppes’s letter in “ N. & Q.” (4" S. vii. 216), 
that fog and foggage are used in that sénse in the 
extreme north of Scotland (i.¢, in Caithness) as 
well as in the north of England. W. T. Lrwy. 

Blackheath, 


anp Spenser.—I do not think it 
has been noticed that the well-known lines in 
Coleridge’s Christabel (pt. ii.),— 

“ Alas! they had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth,” 
and what follows, very closely resemble a passage 


— by Byron, Childe Harold, iii. 94. This 
reference I owe to the Rev. W. 8. Brown, of 
Stanton Prior, near Bath. F. Haverrieto, 

A Rescripr Brass.—In the church of Dench- 
worth, three miles from Wantage, is a remarkable 
rescript brass, of which the vicar, the Rev. C. H. 
Tomlinson, has kindly furnished the following 
account. I send it to you, as I think it will in- 
terest other readers of “N. & Q.” It was ori- 
ginally a brass belonging to Bisham Abbey, near 
Marlow, and has on it the following old French 
inscription: “ Edward Roy Danglete ge fist le si 
deuant la Cite de Berewyk et coquyst la bataille 
et la dite Cite la vieille seinte 
lan de gw MCCCXXxXIII mist ceste pere a la re- 
queste Sire William de Mountagu foundour de ceste 
mesoun.” Besides fixing the date of the founda- 
tion of Bisham Abbey, this brass is also, I belie 
the oldest known dated brass. At the time 
the dissolution of the abbey the brass was doubt- 
less sold as old metal, and found its way into the 
hands of the family of Hyde of Denchworth. In 
1562 it was used, on the reverse side, for a monu- 
mental inscription to the memory of William 
Hyde and his wife. The inscription is as follows: 

“ Quisquis transieris pro nostris ora aiabus, 
Et junctos tumulo tu prece junge Deo. 

The whiche Wyllm Hyde Esquyer decessyd the seconde 
day of Maye in the yere of our Lorde God mooocciyn. 
and the sayde Margery his wyfe decessyd the xxvii day of 
June in the yere of oure Lorde God mccoceLx1t.” 
In the year 1852 the brass was taken out of the 
stone in which it had been embedded, when its 
character as a rescript or palimpsest brass became 
known. R. G. Davis. 

Buckland, Farringdon. 


Ricnaro Wacyer.—The following cutting 
from the Egyetértes may be of interest : “ No. 13 
in Richard Wagner’s life. The composer was 
born in 1813; his Tannhduser failed in Paris on 
March 13, 1861; he died in the thirteenth year of 
his married life, on the 13th of February, and his 
name consisted of thirteen letters.” 

W. Hy. Jowzs. 


Georce Hersert Worpsworta.—I have 
sometimes thought that the opening of George Her- 
bert’s poem Man’s Medley (p. 123 of the first edition 
of the Temple) may have suggested some lines near 
the beginning of Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality. 
F, Haverrievp. 


following instance 
of Chinese superstition is recorded in Notes of a 
Journey by Mr. Hosie through the Provinces of 


Kueichow and Yunnan, November, 1882, and 
may be worth a place in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ T was witnessof a curious superstition to-day. We were 
caught in a drizzle soon after leaving Lai-toupo, and as 


in Spenser’s Fairy Queen, iv. 4, stanzas 1 and 2. 
The lines in Christabel have been themselves 


the shower clouds with a rainbow approached us, my 
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followers covered their mouths with their hats, fearful 
of the poisonous vapours which, they said, are given forth 
by rainbows. I was fool enough to laugh at their super- 
stition, and as [ill) luck would have it, a few hundred 

beyond I was seized with a sudden fit of vomiting, 
which lasted some minutes, The laugh was turned the 


other way.” 
J. M. Hituer. 
Teddington. 


Gueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tar Parentace or Guyprapa. — This illus- 
trious lady, the wife of the first Earl Warenne, 
was formerly supposed to be the daughter of 
William the Conqueror and his wife Matilda. 
Some years since Mr. Stapleton suggested 
that she was the daughter of Matilda by a 
former husband, Gerbod, a Fleming, and this 
view is adopted by Mr. E. A. Freeman, Nor- 
man Conquest, vol. iii, App. O. Mr. Freeman 
points out that the inscription on Gundrada’s 
tombstone in Southover Church, commencing 
“Stirps Gundrada ducum,” has misled many, and 
that the “ Duces” are the Counts of Flanders, not 
those of Normandy, and if Gundrada had been 
actaally the king’s daughter she would hardly be 
thus termed. A later writer considered that the 
Conqueror and Matilda were godparents of Gun- 
drada, and that this constituted the spiritual 
relationship known as gossipred, which was the 
obstacle to their marriage. This view is thought 
to be erroneous, and a paper by Mr. E. C. Waters 
was read at the recent meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute at Lewes, in which he en- 
deavoured to prove, on the authority of a letter of 
St. Anselm, that there was no relationship what- 
ever between the Conqueror or Matilda and Gun- 
drada, If Mr. Freeman had not written in such 
strong terms of the unexampled morality of the 
Conqueror one would suggest that Gundrada was 
the issue of William and Matilda but born before 
their marriage, Can any of your readers throw 
any more light on the matter ? 

Freverick E, Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Tae Sita Trezr.—In The Book of the Great 
Decease (“Sacred Books of the East,” vol. xi.), 
which gives an account of the death of Buddha, 
it is stated that when he reached the grave in 
which he died his couch was placed under two 
Sila trees, and that “at that time the twin Sala 
trees were all one mass of bloom with flowers out 
of season,” which they dropped upon the body of 
the sage (pp. 85-6). “The twin Sala trees were so 
called because the two trees were equally grown 
in respect of the roots, trunk, branches, and leaves ” 


(note, p. 85). I have searched in vain for an 

account of the Sala tree. Where can I find a 

description of it ? Husert Bower. 
Brighton, 


Scanptwavian Name ror Sraaits or Gin- 
RALTAR.—The following lines are from Halldor 
Skualdre’s Sigurd :— 

** He moistened your dry swords with blood, 
As through Nidrfa’s Sound ye stood ; 
The screaming raven got a feast, 
As ye sailed onwards to the East.” 
Why was this name, “ Nidrfa’s Sound,” given to 
the Straits ; and what is its derivation ? 
R. Stewart Parrerson. 
Gibraltar. 


St. Neot, Cornwatt : St. Neor’s, Hunts.—If 
the patron saint be one and the same person, 
why is the letter s added in the one case but not 
in the other ? W. H. S. 

Yaxley. 


Prpositus.— Will some one obligingly inform 
me what is the exact English equivalent of this 
word as used by medieval writers? It is fre- 
quently found in a contracted form in the Rotulé 
Normannie, temp. John, For example, in the 
account of “Terra Mathi de Dilum,” the following 
names occur as custodes: “ C’tod’ Joh’s P’po’it’. 
Gaufr’ de Pva Dilum, Ernald’ de Felda. Rob’ 
de la Hirste.” Any information respecting the 
offices of custos and preepositus will meet with my 
best thanks. 8. G. 

Consult the Glossarium of and enter, 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon Dictionary of Ailfric the Gram- 
marian we read, “ Preetor vel prefectus, vel Prapositus 
vel Questor: Burh-Geresa i Comes robis, burgi,” &c. 
The word is generally used with regard to monastic life, 
and means commonly “secunda post abbatem dignitas. 
Custos Presbyter aut Clericus cui Ecclesie seu templi 
cura incumbit,” &c. (Ducange). 


Heratpic.—Names wanted for following arms: 
1, Chequy ar. and gu.,a bend ermine. 2. Or, on 
a bend double cottised sa three bezants. They 
occur in the arms of Thomas Timperley, Esq., of 
Hintlesham, who was born before 1527, and died 
1593. Also, can any one give me the arms of 
Reydon or Raydon of Reydon or Raydon? Please 
to send any information direct to me. 


Wiutuiam Deane. 
Hintlesham Rectory, Ipswich, 


Portraits oF Dr. Ricnarp Bentitey.— What 

rtraits of Dr. Richard Bentley have been pub- 
ished besides (1) Sharp’s print, London, 1804, 
size about quarto, I think; (2) in the second 
(two-volume) edition of Monk’s 
(3) in Knight’s Portrait Gallery ose just 
enumerated I have, but wish description of 
others: painter, engraver, size, date; also 
remarks as to merit, I have heard of (1) Vertue’s 
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print (commended in Monk’s Life of Bentley); (2) 
portrait in Bentley’s edition of Manilius, 1732, 
or thereabouts (commended in Jebb’s Bentley); 
(3) one in the Continental edition of Bentley’s Cor- 
respondence (the same book also had a portrait of 
Graevius); (4) portrait by Sharp in the first edition 
of Monk’s Life of Bentley (1 vol. 4to). 
W. J. Fappis. 
Minnesota, U.S.A, 


Rev. Joun Hook, or Norwicn, 1775.—In 
“The Life and Times of Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon, by a Member of the Houses of 
Shirley and Hastings,” London, 1839, it is stated 
(vol. ii. p. 343) that the Rev. John Hook, who 
was officiating at the Tabernacle, Norwich, when 
the countess bought that building in 1775, “ was 
of respectable family, and left a son who was a 
musical composer and performer.” James Hooke, 
the Norwich musician and composer, was born in 
1746, and his father is said to have deceased when 
young James (styled James Hooke, jun.) was at 
the early age of eleven years, t.¢, 1757. (Vide 
Stacey’s Norfolk Tour, vol. ii. p. 810). Who was 
this Rev. John Hook, and is anything known 
about his musical son ? RANWHITE, 

Norwich, 


Wittram Dernam, D.D., 1657-1735.—Where 
is the best account of this worthy divine’s ancestry 
to be found? I should be glad to connect him 
with the Derhams of this place, of whom two were 
clergymen in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century: Roger, D.D., Rector of Bramston, co. 
Leicester, and Robert, D.D., Rector of Stukeley, 
co, Hunts. Was he descended from either of 
these ? J. H. Crarx, M.A. 

West Dereham, Brandon. 


Queen what 
smith did she die? Did she go d 
smith from Portman Street ? 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Names or Towns.—In a complete list of all 
the towns and places free of dues in Southampton, 
the certified copy of which is dated in 1644, occur 
the following names, on which I should like to 
have light:—Dyndbeth, Gomesester, Kibolis Evan- 
ton, Torksey, Vyes, Witch. 


J. Strvester Davies. 
Vicarage, Enfield Highway. 


Cantine Arms or Lorp Eomoyt.—Will one 
of your readers kindly refer me to a description 
of these arms (I fancy it is in Horace Walpole), 
the supporters two knaves of clubs, and the motto 
“ Cog It Amor Nummi”? x. 


Tue Brste: J. Frevp, 1658.—Lowndes (Bohn) 
mentions two editions in 24mo. bearing the same 
imprint: London, by J. Field, 1658. One is said 
to be “exceedingly incorrect and badly printed,” 


of Hammer- 
t to Hammer- 
C. A. Warp. 


the other is mentioned as “printed in Holland, 
one of the most correct and beautiful editions of 
the Bible.” How can these editions be identified? 
J. P. Epmowp, 
64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


Tae X Crus.—I enclose the following notice 
which I find in the memoir of the late Mr. W, 
Spottiswoode, and would be glad of further infor- 
mation. 

“ He was member of but one club—the X Club, which 
held its reunions at St. George’s Hotel, Albemarle 
Street, London. There were only nine members, the 
other eight being Sir Joseph Hooker, Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, Professors Tyndall, Frankland, 
me Busk, and Hurst. The summons to the meet- 
ings of this select society was a talisman marked with 
the letter X linked to the date of meeting, thus‘ X—9,’ 
with them, permission was conveyed in the mystic 

Scorvs, 


Goveryor Wati.—I am anxious to know if 
there are living any descendants, either by the 
male or female side, of the unfortunate Governor 
Wall, who suffered in 1802; and shall be glad of 
information concerning any of the marriages of any 
members of the Wall family, or of families into 
which they married. Governor Wall left a son 
and other children. H. E. Wiixussoy. 

Anerley, 8.E, 


Oppa yijs.—Can readers of “N, & Q.” 
tell me where I shall this expression — 
to Athens? I have heard it ascribed to Aischylus, 
but have failed to find it in Index in Tragicos 

H. Scnerrey. 
12, Cambridge Terrace, N. 


Saaw Srewart — Henry 
William Shaw, Esq., of Ballytweedy, co, Antrim, 
high sheriff for that county in 1788, married in 
1783 Eleanor, daughter of William Stewart, Esq., 
of Belfast. Of what family was this Miss Stewart! 
She had two sisters, Hannah and Jane, and I have 
also heard that she was related toa Mr. Stewart 
who was an eminent Indian judge or barrister. 

Watton Granam Berry. 

Broomfield, Fixby, near Huddersfield, 


Tuomas Bapstape, Artist.—I should be glad 
of any information about Thomas Baslade, or 
Badslade, mentioned in Redgrave’s Dictionary of 
British Artists as “ a topographical draughtsman.” 
I glean from the same source that he practised 
in London, 1720-50, and “drew many seats of 
the nobility and gentry.” I have lately seen some 
drawings of Mount Edgcumbe executed by him, 


undated, bearing the name indifferently spelt as 
above. I wish particularly to trace the dates of 
these drawings, as there are some buildings of 
different construction to those now existing, and 
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should be glad to fix a period for their demolition. 
I should say that he was but an indifferent draughts- 
man, if one may be permitted to judge by his 
drawings; but I understand that Alderman 
Boydell was “stimulated to art” by seeing Toms 
and Harris’s engravings from Badslade’s drawings. 
Ricuarp Epeccumse. 
Montbovon, Suisse. 


Kyicnts or Wixpsor.—I should 
be obliged by information respecting the statutes 
of this institution, and subsequent regulations 
down to the present date. Is there any parlia- 
mentary return published on the subject, and any 
explanation in print of the reason for the trans- 
ference of the patronage of the corps from the 
Home Secretary to the Secretary for War? In 
the latter department, who is the official who has 

nal charge of the patronage and papers of the 
ilitary Knights? Are the appointments made in 
conformity with the statutes, or under some recent 
regulation? Has the subject ever been brought 
before Parliament ? Jaunge Crorx, 


Ramesry’s “ Man’s Dianity Vinpicatep.”— 
Can any of your readers give me any information 
in regard to the following?—*‘O -ANOPOQTIOS 
KATE’=OXH’A or Man’s Dignity and Perfec- 
tion Vindicated. Being some Serious Thoughts 
on that commonly received Error, touching the 
Infusion of the Soule of Man, &c. In Answer to 
& Friend’s Letter who desired to be Resolved. 
By William Ramesy. IATPOS. London, 
Printed for Samuel Brooks. 1661.” J. N. 

[Lowndes speaks of Wm. Ramesey, or Ramsey, M.D., 
as author of “‘Astrologia Restaurata; or, Astrologie 
Restored, London, 1653,” folio, and other works on 
astrology and medicine, and says there is a reference to 
him in No, 582 of the Spectator. ] 


Tue Sr. Martiy’s Lane Drawine Avcapemy. 
—Can any one tell a student what has become of 
the registers, and records, if there are any, or 
other documents, lists of members, &c., of the Si. 
Martin’s Lane Drawing Academy, which pre- 
ceded the Royal Academy? 0. 


Avrnors or Quotations WanteD.— 
kal rovro tori rijc rouiy ra 
kaka. 
Quoted in Charles Reade’s Very Hard Cash. 
“ He left us then for a handful of gold 
And a ribbon to put in his coat.” 

“I pray you in the bowels of Christ to think it pos- 
sible that 6 may be wrong.”—This last is quoted in 
some novel, I have forgotten what. I should like to 
know this as well as the author of the saying. R., P. 


“We can live without love, we can live without books, 
But where is the man who can live without cooks ?” 
These lines were quoted by Lord Wolseley at the Royal 

ry Fund dinner as a “national characteristic.” 
Few, I think, if any, will agree with the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the first line. The second is a “ nice point,” 
with which I leave others to deal, ALPHA, 


Replies. 


KING [OF BARRA, LORD YTHAN] AND 
[SETON OF] MELDRUM. 
(6% §, viii. 166.) 

There never was an Earl of Ythan, and there is 
nothing on the surface of the extract from the 
—_ Dutch account of the Garioch family of 

ing of Barra, as quoted by Moscow, which 
would appear to justify the supposition. 

Sir James King of Barra, Lieut.-General in the 
service of Gustavus Adolphus, was created a peer 
of Scotland by the title of Lord Ythan, or Eythin, 
as it is said to have been written in the patent in 
1642, and the designation was adopted from the 
river of that name near Lord Ythan’s property in 
Buchan. The title, which was limited to heirs 
male of the body, became extinct on the first 
Lord’s death, s.p., at Stockholm in 1652. The 
“Sea-towns” disguise the Setons, who were the 
immediate successors of the Kings in the estate of 
Barra, purchased, ante 1598, by George Seton, 
nephew of Alexander Seton, Chancellor of Aber- 
deen, and himself likewise eventually chancellor 
of the same diocese. These and many other facts 
concerning the Kings, Setons, and Reids are 
chronicled in that treasure-house of information 
concerning old Garioch families, Inverurie and the 
Earldom of the Garioch (Edinburgh and Aberdeen, 
1878), by Dr. Davidson, Minister of Inverurie, 
the value of which was set forth in a review in 
“N. & Q.” shortly after its publication. The 
slaying of Alexander Seton of Meldrum by Wil- 
liam King of Barra, in 1590, is writ in the pages 
of Dr. Davidson, op. cit. p. 151. The Dutch 
genealogist was, of course, unacquainted with the 
Scottish usage of designating a proprietor by the 
name of his lands, and calling his wife “Lady” 
by the same territorial title. He therefore natu- 
rally elevated Seton of Meldrum to the peerage, 
a very venial error under the circumstances, but 
which it is well to correct here. 

It was the Setons, not the Kings, who sold 
Barra to the Reids in 1630. Reid of Barra 
acquired a baronetcy, and the property re- 
mained with that family till 1749. It now 
belongs to a family of the name of Ramsay, 
The castle of Barra, Dr. Davidson tells us, is still 
habitable, and is an imposing building, of which 
the lower story is vaulted. Nothing is known as 
to its date. 

There is an account of the family of King, s. v., 
in Anderson’s Scottish Nation (Edinburgh, 1866), 
which also contains a separate memoir of Lord 
Ythan. The account there given of the Kings of 
Barra derives them from a much greater antiquity 
than that avouched in Dr. Davidson’s book, where 
the first date given is circa 1490, when the Kings 
appear as owners of a part of Barra, the other part 
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being held by a branch of the Blakhalls of that 
ilk, an old Garioch stock. Of the two accounts, 
that given by the Minister of Inverurie is un- 
questionably substantiated by local records, and 
thoroughly to be accepted as far as it goes. We 
can probably not go much further with safety. 
Mr. Seton, in his interesting Memoir of Chan- 
cellor Seton (Edinburgh, 1882) records that Walter 
Seton of Meldrum carried the “pinsell” at the 
burial of the great Chancellor of Scotland on July 9, 
1622, at the kirk of Dalgety, at the sea-side, 
“ There the waves still break, and the Chancellor 
still sleeps.” OC. H. E. 
New University Club, 8. W. 


If Moscow will consult the Collections for Aber- 
deen and Banff, or other of the publications of the 
Spalding Club, he will probably find a solution to 
some of his queries. ve ile, I believe I can 
answer a few of them. 

First, there certainly never can have been an 
Earl of Ythan. The title did not exist in pre- 
historic times; and since the twelfth century, 
when the Earl of Mar was also Lord of Garioch, 
the district through which the river Ythan flows, 
the history of that part of Aberdeenshire has been 
well known. The river also forms a lake of the 
same name in the parish of Auchterless, and both 
are noted for producing pearls and salmon. Tolly 
Barclay may have been called the Laird of Ythan, 
as his castle was on the bank of the lake, and he 
possessed a large district around it. 

Secondly, Sea-towns must be corrupted th 
the Dutch from the old and noble Scotch famil 
of Seton, Seyton, or Seaton. Sir Alexander de 
Seton, High Constable of Scotland to Alexander IL, 
married Margaret, daughter of Sir Walter de Ber- 
clay, Chamberlain to William the Lion, and may 
thus have obtained Barra. 

Thirdly, I have not remarked the name of King 
in any old Scotch documents excepting in the case 
following, which is an extract from a published 
deed, in which the phraseology was Anglicized 
after being translated from the Latin, dated 
1490. Resignation in the hands of John, Ear! of 
Mar and the Garioch, by James King, of Bourty, 
of the lands of Westerhouse, in the regality of the 
Garioch, in favour of James Barclay and Marjorie 
Barclay, his wife. The old families of King are 
invariably Irish, not Scotch. 

In 1573 certain lands, including some in Wester 
Migwie, in Cromar, belonged to Christian Bar- 
clay, widow of Arthur Forbes, of Balfour, in the 
barony of Forbes. 

In 1493, Jan, 25, in presence of the Lords of 
Council, it is appointed and agreed between Lord 
Gray for himself and his tenants on the two parts, 
and Alexander, Lord Gordon, as procurator for 
Patrick Berclay, of Grantly, and Walter Berclay, 
of Tolly, for thaimself, and for William, Earl 


j 


Marshal, Alexander Seton, of Meldrum, &c., on 
the other part, in manner and form that the said 
Patrick Berclay and Walter Berclay, &c. 

In Edinburgh Register House there is a charter 
of the date of 1581 to Master George Barclay, 
Burgess of Abirdine, and Marion Cheyne, his wife, 
In 1499 we find a confirmation of a charter to 
Alexander Chene and his wife; and the prece 
of seisin following upon the charter by John 
Chene, of the same date. The latter is directed 
to Walter Berclay of Towie, bailie, &c. 

On March 5, 1582, Patrick Chene, of Essil- 
month, sold to Alexander Fraser, of Philorth, the 
lands of Kirktoun Tyrie, with the mill, multures, 
&c., in the barony of Aberdour, and Sheriffdom 
of Aberdeen, to be held of the king fora rose on 
St. John Baptist’s day yearly, in name of Blanch 
Ferme. The charter is signed by Cumming, 
Ogilvy, William Fraser, A. Fraser, Maister George 
Barclay, burgess of Aberdeen, and W. Chene, 
It was confirmed by King James VIL, by charter 
under the great seal, at Holyrood, April 22, 1583 
(Reg. Mag., sig. lib. 36, No. 593). 

In 1637, Mr. William Barclay, advocate in 
Aberdeen, is a witness to the authenticity of the 
birth-brief of John Cheyne, Burgess of ens 
in Masovia, Poland. 

I have extracted the foregoing notes from a few 
amongst many hundreds relating to early Scottish 
history, and it struck me that Kien, Kieng, Chene, 
and Cheyne are easily, by both Gaelic and Dutch 
pronunciation, formed into King. The habitatof the 


rough | supposed King family exactly agrees with that of 
'Y | the family of Cheyne or Chene, some members of 


which did emigrate at the time mentioned, and 
served in the Polish wars. E. Baroar, 
Wickham Market. 


Moscow will find an account of the King family 
of Barra, Aberdeenshire, in Brief Sketches of the 
Parishes of Booterstown and Donnybrook (1860- 
1874), by the present editor of Gloucestershire Notes 
and Queries. In that volume it is stated that the last 
proprietor of the name of Barra was Sir James King, 
created by patent, dated at York, 1642, as “ Baron 
King of Eythin,” and that he died at Stockholm in 
1652, leaving no issue. It is curious, therefore, to 
find among the wills proved at the P.C.C. at 
Somerset House mention made of two Lord Kings 
of Eythin—one in 1652, an administration of the 
effects of “ Edward, Lord King of Eythin, and 
Kerrey” “in the nation of Scotland,’ another 
in 1667, an administration of the will of Lord 
James King, “ Baron of Eythin” (Eythin being 
derived from Ythan, the river). Can there bean 
mistake in these calendars? And why is 
Edward King denominated as Lord of “ Kerrey” 
in addition to that of Eythin, which latter alone 
is specified in the patent of creation of Lord James 
King? With reference to Moscow's query, “ Be 
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fore the Sea-towns possessed them,” I should con- 
jecture that this is a mistake for the family name 
of Seton, as William Seton, younger son of Lord 
Gordon, married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
William Meldrum. At this period Meldrum 

to the family of Seton, and subsequently 
to that of Urquhart, the ancestors of the present 
proprietor. The Peter King alluded to is, of 
course, of an entirely distinct lineage, and pro- 
bably descended from the old and wide-spreading 
Wiltshire family of the name. W. L. Kina. 

Watlington, Norfolk. 


Toe Buack Joxe (6 viii. 7).—If Mr. 
Ferrar will refer to a copy of Hogarth’s works 
he will find something which may throw light on 
this subject. In the third plate of the Rake’s 
Progress, at the right hand side against the door, 
stands a ballad-singer (surely one of the most 
degraded of her class). She holds in her hand, 
hanging before her, what appears to be a song, 
headed “ Black Joke.” As the engraving repre- 
sents a scene of the grossest vice and immorality, 
in a room filled with drunken prostitutes and 
nearly naked women, there can be little doubt that 
the “Black Joke” was something much worse 
than a “black pudding.” I have an idea, where 
obtained I cannot tell, that it was an indecent 
exhibition by a woman nearly naked, who did 
something with a pewter dish. The plate shows 
such a dish in the hands of an attendant near the 
woman undressing. Probably it was of the nature 
of the practical joke played off at Berkeley Castle 
——— or two ago, where the contents of a 
ilver dish and cover, nearly six feet long, born in 
by stout footmen, created rather a surprise when 
Pp. on the table and uncovered. This subject 
can scarcely be pursued further in “N. & Q.,” or 
I might give more particulars. R. RB. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 


In Mr. Courthope’s edition of Pope's Works, 
vol. iii. p. 367, 1881, he gives, in explanation of 
the in the first epistle of the second book 
of Horace :— 

“* Clattering their sticks before ten lines are 

Call for the farce, the bear, or the black Ny , 
the Coal-black Joke was the name of @ song 80 exces- 
sively indecent that it can hardly have been called for 

calle or W In ro 1 

tune called the Coal-black Joke.” 
The tune in question, which was one of those 
rattling rub-a-dub airs which are so catching, and 
which become so popular for a time, especially 
when linked to words attractive to the multitude, 
may be found in the Musical Miscellany, vol. vi. 

70, 1731. The words there given, which 


“ Of all the girls in our town, 
Or black, or yellow, or fair, or brown,” 


are certainly not so very indecent ; but it is pos- 
sible that they were not the true original words of 
the song, but only a new version, adapted to ears 
polite. In the same work, and to be sung to the 
same air, there is another ballad, entitled the Nut- 
brown Soke, the words of which are far more 
objectionable. The tune was clearly very popular, 
and the songs adapted to it were licentious, to say 
the least ; hence Pope’s lines were equivalent to, 
“Oh, this is very dull; let’s have some fun, and 
the more indecent the better.” Dr. Johnson 
defines a joke as something not serious, and quotes 
Dr. Watts ; it is hardly necessary to say that in 
the slang of 1730 “a joke” was understood to 
mean something very different from what Dr, 
Watts spoke of. Epwarp So.ty. 


The Black Joke is a song, common enough fifty 
years ago, but now, happily, little known. It is 
characteristic of the coarse taste of the last century. 
Hogarth, plate iii. Rake’s Progress, introduces a 
woman singing it—a fit song in a fit place. It is 
quite unworthy of further inquiry. 

Leaton 


The Black Joke is a tune, of which I have 
a MS. copy in an old music-book which once be- 
longed to a great-uncle of mine, celebrated for his 
skill on several kinds of musical instruments, On 
the same page I have also White Joke and Un- 
fortunate Joke. The tunes are short and only 
written for the violin or flute. No doubt they 
were once very popular, as they are all merry tunes, 
and answer to the remarks in your correspondent’s 
letter. . E. 

Anerley, 8,E. 


This is a well-known and long popular street 
ballad, which has been many times printed. The 
oldest notice of, or reference to it known to me 
dates about the year of the death of Charles IT. 
In the second quarter of the last century the ballad 
was so well known that Hogarth put a broadside 
so entitled into the hand of a street-singer who is 
conspicuous in “The Tavern Scene,” or plate iii. 
of the Rake’s Progress, published in 1735. 0. 


Horace’s parallel passage runs thus:— 
Poscunt 
Aut wisum aut pugiles.” 
Discarding “ farce ” as an addition of Pope's, black 
joke may be taken to mean boxing, fencing, or 
wrestling. As the waltz reminded Byron’s country 
squire “of the black joke, only more affetwoso,” 
wrestling would probably represent the expression. 
F, W. Tonxiy. 

Bristol. 

(See Atheneum, Aug. 11, 1877, Pp. 167, an anecdote 
told by Dr. Doran concerning Kemble at Plymouth. In 


this Dr. Doran says the Black Joke was the popular air 
of the day; it was set to some very vulgar words; and 
it was gore country-danced to by active beaux and 
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Aw Otp Viota S. viii. 7).—The inscription 
has been incorrectly cut. It is quite obvious that 
rv1 is an error for in, and that pvece should be 
pvice. Also, that mortva (mortua) is all one 
word. We thus get, “Viva fui in sylvis,...... 
mortua dulce.” The general idea is clear, viz., 
that the viola refers to its living and dead con- 
ditions, “I was alive in the woods (when I 
formed part of a tree); now that I am dead, I 
make sweet harmony”; or something to that 
effect. The line is clearly a hexameter. 

Watrter W. SKear. 


The carved letters obscurely represent a distich 
which usually was graven on the violins, lutes, 
and bass-viols manufactured in the sixteenth 
century by a celebrated musical instrument maker 
at Bologna, viz.:— 

* Viva fui in sylvis; sum dur occisa securi ; 
Dum vixi tacui; mortua dalce sono,” 
Wituram Parr. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, 


The inscription is “ Viva fui in sylvis de ovi 
mortua dulce.” The meaning is, living I (i.¢., 
the tree of which I was made) was sweet in the 
woods, dead I am sweet by reason of a sheep (i. ¢., 
my sheep-gut strings, which make sweet sounds). 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 

Is the inscription “Viva fvi ivi sylvis deo vi 
mort va dve ce” to be read something like this 
hexameter, “ Viva fui in silvis res vilis, mortua 
dulce” ? F. J. G. 

I beg to say that the inscription referred to 
seems to be the following, which was found in or 
upon an old violin bought in Liverpool a few years 
Viva fui in sylvis 

vi mortua dulce, 

Gaspara Orriffo pruagat [!] Dannamellio, Anno 1516.” 
These instruments may probably have been manu- 
factured for a church orchestra, as the Roman 
Church has always been more advanced in its 
musical service than the Protestant. The latter 
in some instances is quite opposed to any instru- 
mental music, as in the following recent case :— 

“On Aug. 14, 1883, at the Crief, Scotland, Town Coun- 
cil meeting, Councillor McGregor moved the rejection of 
an application for the use of town’s water to blow the 
organ in St. Columbus Episcopal Church. He thought 
the granting of town’s water to drive engines on Sunday 
evening for church organs was pushing Sabbath desecra- 
tion too far. He did not believe in such Sunday engine 
work. On a division the Council declined to grant the 


ap 
D. Wuarrte. 

Iutustration or 1 Cor. rv. 4 (6S, vii. 513), 

— Your correspondent Mr. Smyrue Pater doubts 

whether “by ever means against, or could mean 

it,” though he admits that Abp. Trench is a“ good 

authority” against him. Any one acquainted with 


the colloquial speech of the North of England 
could, however, assure him that the word by is 
constantly used in this sense. If you ask a man 
such a question as “Do you know anything of 
Thomas Smith ?” and he replies, “ I know nothing 
by him,” he does not mean, as Mr. Patmer 
asserts, “I know nothing aout or concerning him,” 
If he meant this he would simply say “No” to 
your question. When he says “I know nothing 
by him,” he will tell you at once, if you ask him 
his meaning, that he means he knows nothing 
against him. It is an expression you may hear 
every day. As to St. Paul being incapable of 
saying that “he knew nothing against himself,’ 
this would be perfectly true if the words could be 
taken apart from the context in which they stand, 
But the context, to make any sense, requires that 
the word by should have this meaning. He has 
been saying that it is to him “a very small thing” 
that he should be judged by man—that is, that 

does not care what people think of him—yea, he 
says, it does not matter what he thinks of himself ; 
but he adds, it makes all the difference in the 
world what God thinks of him: “ He that judgeth 
me is the Lord.” It is to illustrate this that he 
uses the expression, “I know nothing by myself, 
yet am I not hereby justified.” If this does not 
mean ‘‘I am not conscious in myself of anything 
to condemn me,” what connexion have the words 
with what goes before and what follows? Mr, 
Pater wishes us to believe that St. Paul meant 
“T know nothing about or concerning myself.” 
Surely this could have been no reason for the self- 
justification which he says he might have claimed 
but did not. Most people, too, in the reverse of 
Mr. Patmer’s words, would have said that St, 
Paul would be “the last person to confess” that 
he “knew nothing concerning himself,” in the 
sense that he had “no accurate self-knowledge.” 
No man ever knew himself better than he. Heis 
speaking of himself as a “ steward of the mysteries 
of God,” who is “required to be faithful.” When 
he says he “knows nothing against himself,” he 
means that he is not conscious of having been un- 
faithful to his trust, as his opponents had implied. 

G. F. W. M. 


Another instance of the use of the word by as 
equivalent in meaning to against will be found in 
Eccles, x. 7: “ Pride is hateful before God and 
man: and by both doth one commit iniquity.” 

W. R. Tate. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth, 


Name or Wayrtep (6% S. viii. 7).—The 
Cambridgeshire hostel which is “ Five Miles from 
Anywhere” is the little inn at Upware, on the 
Cam. The inn, in fact, is Upware, and I am glad 
it has been asked about, for this enables me to 
record the existence of the Upware republic, a state 
less known, I fear, than even San Marino or 
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Andorre. Certain Cambridge undergraduates, 
fond of fishing and of solitude, founded this re- 
mote commonwealth some thirty years ago. It 
had its consuls, who are now grave government 
officials or solemn fellows of colleges; its one 
wdile was the landlord of the inn; its lictors 
and fasces did indeed exist, but were never wanted. 
Thus for twenty years or more did that lonely spot 
flourish under the rule of consuls seldom changed ; 
but one of these, an ardent fisherman and sage, 
told me lately, with a sigh, that actum est de 
Republica. A. J. M. 


If Atpua will go by train to Newmarket, thence 
by fly or legs to Burwell, thence by legs or boat 
up the Burwell Lode, past Cockup Bridge and 
Pout Hall, to its junction with the Cam at Upware, 
at the end of this journey he will see staring in 
his face “ Five Miles from Anywhere, no hurry.” 
The hostel has no other name of any sort or 
kind. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


I think the name was “‘ The Decoy”; it stood on 
the river near to what was the mouth of Whittlesea 
Mere, in Holme Fen. There was a ferry across the 
river from Daintree Farm, and this inn was the 
only house between it and “The Decoy.” I remember 
visiting that curious trap for wild fowl many years 
ago vid the ferry, and being struck by the inscrip- 
tion. The inn was nearly equidistant and about 
five miles from Ramsey, Whittlesea, and Yaxley. 

J. F. Nicnottus, F.S.A. 


Heattve Power or tHe Homan Spirtie (6% 
8. viii. 106).—I remember when I lived in Lin- 
colnshire that much virtue was supposed by the 
common people to attend the application of spittle 
to skin diseases; but it was to be applied when 

g. E. Leaton 


Famity (6 S. viii. 7).—In the State 
Papers (Domestic) of 1654 there is a petition to 
the Protector from 

“ And, Snape, marshal farrier to the late King and his 
sons Charles and James. Built 4 rooms over the forge 
for himself and 14 children, 8 now living. Gave 3002. 
for his place to Duke Hamilton and Sir Hen. Vane, and 
and has 900/, due for shoeing the late King’s horses in 
1641/2, enclosing his bill for shoeing horses from 1 Jan, 
1641/2, to last March, 1642/3, total a 
There is no further notice of him in this volume; 
but as a later Snape was an heiress, perhaps 
Charles II. supported the family and gave them 
employment at the Restoration. The State Papers 
of 1660-7 may give later information. Srrrx. 


Vide Granger's Biographical History of Eng- 
Granger found, from a manuscript note in 

the Pepysian collection, that one of the family of 
Snape had been serjeant farrier to the king for 
three hundred years, R. White’s portrait of 


Andrew Snape, prefixed to his Anatomy of a 
Horse, gives his arms. I am no herald, but I read 
the coat, Ermine, three portcullises argent on a 
chief azure. The gallant Sir Andrew Sna 
Douglas received a wound, which ultimately 
proved mortal, in the battle of June 1. His 
kinsman, Admiral Sir (Andrew Snape ?) Hamond, 
served under him in that action. 


Aw Potyctor Vocasutary (6% §. viii. 
7).—The first edition of this “rare and curious ” 
dictionary, in eight languages, appeared in 1546, 
Paris, Pasquier Le Tellier (+. ¢., the printer’s name), 
in 16mo., size. The compiler of it seems to be un- 
known (cf. Brunet’s Manuel, ii. 695). It must be 
regarded, indeed, as one of the earliest attempts 
at a polyglot vocabulary, the well-known Polyglot 
Lexicon of A. Calepinus, in seven languages, having 
at first appeared only in Latin from 1502 to 1583 in 
many editions, and not being published before 1634 
(Lyons, 2 vols. folio) as a polyglot dictionary, with 
the Hebrew-Greek-French-Italian-German-Spanish- 
English interpretation of the Latin. 

H. Kress, 

Oxford. 


Cowrer’s Pew 1x Otyey Cavurcn (6" §, viii. 
73, 110).—In reply to the statement of A. J. M. 
that Cowper exclaimed at the last that he was 
“lost,” allow me to refer him to The Works of 

, with a life and notes by John S. Memes, 
LL.D., 3 vols. The writer says that the last 
audible words uttered by the poet were “ What 
can it signify ?” when he declined a cordial offered 
him by the lady who attended on him during the 
night that preceded his death :— 

‘On Friday morning the 25th [of April, 1800], at five 
o’clock was first observed that change of feature which 
indicates the victory of the last foe. From that hour 
he remained in a state of insensibility, until heceased to 
breath, rather than expired, a few minutes before five 
in the afternoon. So gentle, indeed, was this departure 
that the precise moment of his decease could not be re- 
marked by any one of the five persons who stood round 
the bed......That the ange! of peace sat by the pillow of 
the dying, and finally confirmed hope into assurance, there 
appears a cheering evidence in the expression of his 
countenance after death. When his sorrowing friends 
looked upon that face, its lineaments showed a calmness 
immortal, with a joy as of death passing into life, 
mingled with a most touching glow of holy surprise.” 


—Vol. i. p, 261. 
Housert Bower, 
Brighton. 


The pew is still shown in the front of the north 
gallery; it must have been thoroughly ‘ com- 
manded” by the battery which was to be found in 
the lofty pulpit just opposite. I shuddered when 
I saw it, having lately read Cowper’s poems and 
his letters. I came to the conclusion that the 
amiable poet was a confirmed hypochondriac, 
with a strong tendency to mania; and that 


| 
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A. J. M. was right in his views on the 
increase in Cowper's malady. But was the 
well-known poem which “expresses only blank 
and utter despair,” Cowper’s “last” poem ? 
doubt it. At all events, it is not placed among 
his latest poems in several editions. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Paictz (6" §. viii. 195). — Mr. James 
Britten has just cause of complaint against me, 
and I hasten to make such amends as I can. This 
is how it came about : Remembering that the ety- 
mology of paigle had been discussed in “ N. & Q.,” 
but not possessing the former volumes, I asked a 
deputy who has them at hand to consult them for 
me. He unfortunately sent me an abstract of 
Mr. Brirren’s communication, giving the quota- 
tion I reproduced without verifying it as I ought 
to have done. To Mr. Britrey, and not to me, 
as I now find, belongs the suggestion that “ horse- 
buckle "==" horse-paigle,” while the blunder of 
supposing that he deduced paigle from “ horse- 
buckle” is all my own, Can I say more? 

Evans, 


Joun Mitton (6" viii. 166).—The passage 

| aaa from Bates and Skinner may be paralleled 

Winstanley’s Lives of the Poets (London, 

1687). All that Winstanley has to say about 
Milton is this (p. 195):— 

“John Milton was one; whose natural parts might 
deservedly give him a place amongst the principal of our 
English Poets, 7 written two Heroick Poems and a 
Tragedy ; namely, Paradice Lost, Paradice Regain'd, 
and Sampson Agonista. But his Fame is gone out like 
a Candle in a Snuff, and his Memory will always stink, 
which might bave ever lived in honourable Repute, bad 
not he been a notorious Traytor, and most impiously 
- villanously bely’d that blessed Martyr King Charles 


E. 


Laws or (6" viii. 189), 
—The expression probably had an English origin. 
Blue was the favourite colour of the rigid Presby- 
terians, and to call anything blue in the time of 
the Commonwealth was a sneering mode of calling 
it Puritan, Cleaveland, in his poem on the Christ 
Church windows (ed. 1659, p. 28), says:— 

“ Counting our tapers works of darkness, and 
a see Priests in blew aprons stand 
Rather than in rich coapes, which shew the art 
Of Sisera’s prey embroider’d in each part.” 

And Butler, in describing his hero in 1662, says 
(canto i. 1. 173):— 

“ For his Religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit, 

T'was Presbyterian true blew, 
For he was of that Stubborn crew 
Of errant saints whom all men grant 
To be the true Church militant. 


Blue-skins was an old nickname for the Puritans, 


and blue laws was fairly equivalent to Puritan 
laws. Epwarp Sotty. 


Tempest,” ITI. i. 13 (6% S. vi. 24, 65, 261; viii, 
163).—Mr. Bulloch, of Aberdeen, is, I am sorry 
to say, not now in his seventy-eighth year. He 
died more than a year ago. He was a plumber 
and brass-founder. His son, who is cashier ing 
large manufactory here, maintains the literary re- 
putation of the family, and has issued the 
prospectus of a work he has been long engaged on 
—a life of Jamieson, the Aberdeen painter, the 
“ Scottish Vandyke,” as he has been called, 


M. 
Aberdeen. 


Epvear (6" §, viii. 147).—I think 
the ag be answered, and I shall probably 
do so. My present object is to correct the erro- 
neous statement of F.S.A.Scor. as to the wall 
at Dunfermline Abbey and Palace. Her ery 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests removed 
boundary wall (neither “old” nor ancient), and 
substituted the present low pet and simple 
open rail, so as to show the palace ruins from the 
roadway. The good taste displayed I have never 
heard questioned, and the public advantage is 
great. As to the “old” doorway adjoining on 
Mr. Hunt's property (“ the Laird of Pittencrieff”), 
neither was it old or ancient, or the small piece of 
hideous wall, Mr. Hunt has simply completed 
the work of the Government on their pro 
so far as his is concerned ; and the “ pillars” are 
in correct taste, and are a great improvement to 
his property and to the adjoining palace ruins and 
abbey. I know nothing as to the “ Dunfermline 
newspaper” and its criticisms ; and “I claim the 

rivilege of a word also” as knowing the locality 
intimately, and because (1) my ancestor may also, for 
anything t know, have been one of St. Margaret’s 
suite, and (2) because I also have the honour to 
be an F.S.A.Scot. (2). 


Siro or Siro (6" §, vii. 256).—Your corre- 
spondent Mr. Hype Crarke asks if this is not 
a barbarian word. There are two Spanish words, 
silo and stléro, which mean a subterraneous gran 
orcave. Wandering about the old half-Moo 
city of Tarifa a few weeks ago, I through & 
street called the “Calle de los Silos.” These silos 
are in common use in Morocco for the storage of 
grain, and they are there called matamoras. 
are constructed to contain a couple of thou 
quarters of wheat or barley, which they have been 
known to preserve perfectly sound for twenty or 
thirty years. In a country like Morocco, where 
the mysterious disa rance or sudden death of 
rich men, whose oat be excited the cupidity of 


sultan or of bashaw, isnot unknown, itoften happens 
that the existence of these pits is forgotten, or the 


secret of the locality in which they may be 
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hes with their owners; but if diligent search is 
made they can always be discovered, owing to the 
liar appearance of the herbage over their mouths. 
books of the last century we read of Christian 
captives languishing in these Moorish matamoras 
or calabézas. The matamoras appear to me to 
resemble very much those pits which are to be 
found in the neighbourhood of the ruined cities of 
Yueatan. Is it not probable that the “dene 
holes,” about which there are so many observa- 
tions lately in “ N. & Q.,” were also used as store- 
houses for grain? Srewart Parrerson, 
Gibraltar. 


Por Caitver (6% §. viii. 88, 176).—I saw 
in the Pall Mall Gazette the other day that the only 
thyme to silver was chilver, giving the word, 
however, the meaning of “manorial due.” Can 
this be a remnant of kind-payment? Lecror. 


“ Hartty House” (5"S. vi. 512).—In reply to 
your correspondent A. C., I give the full title, &., 

Hartly House, Calcutta, Dublin, printed for Wil- 
liam Jones, No. 86, Dame Street, 1789, pp. 295, 
12mo.” The letters are signed “S. G.” or “ Sophia 
Goldborn(e)”; then, after marriage, “S. D.,” or 
“Sophia Doyly.” Is this a real or a fictitious 
name ? J. 8. 8. 

Yale College Library, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Earwaker §, vii. 487).—I remember, in 
looking over the personal names in Domesday 
Book, being reminded by one of the, to me, very 
unfamiliar surname of the historian of Cheshire. 
This was a certain Eurewacre, whose name is 
variously, in other instances, spelt Elwacre, Al- 
wacre, Eilwacre, Ailwacrer, and Elwacrer, and 
Latinized Euroacus. Whether this is the same per- 
son throughout or not is not clear, for the lands in 
Somerset of one so named fell to Serlo de Burci, 
William de Falaise, and Walter de Dowai, so 
there may have been three, but Mr. Eyton thinks 
there was only one. “Little but the memory of 
this Saxon thane remained at the date of Domes- 
day, but his son A®lfric still held a small estate at 
Brentmarsh under Glastonbury Abbey” (Key to 
Domesday, vol. i. p. 62). t am no judge of 
whether this confirms Mr. Mayrnew’s supposition, 
but the prefix here seems to be the usual corrup- 
tion of A. 8. Exuis. 


Sivetetow (6% vii. 487).—Singleton is a 
technical word borrowed from whist. A single 
card is called a singleton. 8. G. S. 8. 

(It is familiar to hist pl in the phrase to 


Rev. Joun Buackapper §. vii. 408 ; viii. 
49).—The Rev. John Blackadder, the Covenanter, 
was born in 1622. He was the lineal descendant 
and only representative of the house of Tulliallan. 

was ordained minister of Troqueer, near Dum- 


fries, during the Commonwealth, and was ejected 
from that parish in 1662. While he was pursued 
by the persecutors his wife and children retired 
to the parish of Glencairn. Sir James Turner, 
with a party of soldiers, sought him there in 1665. 
He and his wife were in Edinburgh. The soldiers 
cruelly used his children, threatened to roast them 
in the fire, and chased one of them half a mile in 
his shirt. One of these was afterwards a dis- 
tinguished Christian, whose memoirs have been 
= Col. Blackadder, Governor of Stirling 
astle. 

Mr. Blackadder, though persecuted, continued 
to preach in various places in the east and west of 
Scotland, and took — in the celebrated Cove- 
nanters’ meetings at Hill of Beath, in Fife, and at 
East Nisbit, in the Merse (now Allanbank, Ber- 
wickshire). 

In the year 1678 he went to Holland, where he 
remained some time among the Covenanting re- 
fugees. He was again in Scotland preaching in 
1681. While Edinburgh was his Coteuaiee 
he addressed meetings in fifteen or sixteen neigh- 
bouring parishes. In going from one meeting to 
another, fifty or sixty miles distant, he often rode 
long distances during the night, and had many 
narrow escapes. He was apprehended in Edin- 
burgh by Major Johnston on April 6, 1681 ; con- 
demned and sent next day to be imprisoned on 
the Bass Rock. Here he died about the end of 
1685, through disease induced by exposure, at the 
age of sixty-three. He was buried in the church- 
yard of North Berwick. Here a large flat monu- 
ment, supported by pillars, marks his grave. On this 
monument is the following inscription: “ Here 
lies the body of Mr. John Blackader, Minister of 
the Gospel, at Troqueer, in Galloway, who died on 
the Bass, after five years’ imprisonment, anno dom. 
1685 ; and of his age sixty-three years.” 

I have visited the ruins of the prison where 
Blackadder was confined on the Bass Rock, and a 
more dreary, exposed structure cannot be con- 
ceived. A safe landing on the Bass Rock can 
only be effected in calm weather; and even then 
a scramble from the boat is necessary before secure 
footing is attained. Crichton’s Life of John 
Blackadder, 12mo., 1823; and Chambers’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen give 
full particulars of this good man. 

In Berwickshire we have a John Blackadder 
who claims to be a descendant, but who is not 
much of a Covenanter. A letter addressed to John 
Blackadder, Esq., East Blanerne, Chirnside, N.B., 
will no doubt be answered with fuller particulars, 

Cuarues Stuart, M.D. 

Hillside, Chirnside, N.B, 

There is a very ample memoir of John Black- 
adder, founded on original documents, by Andrew 
Crichton. A second edition, corrected and en- 
larged, was published gt Edinburgh in 1826, 
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This contains some account of his descendants. 
Mr. Crichton also wrote a life of the martyr’s son, 
Col. Blackadder. Both books, I believe, may easily 
be procured. J. T. B. 


Grice, Swine, Ventre Sr. Gais S, 
vi. 537; vii. 274).—The meaning of the word Gris 
having been expounded, it remains to trace its con- 
nexion with Henri IV. Is it not probably the 
following? The pig or boar is the well-known 
emblem of St. Kothony and his companion in 
Medizeval effigies. St. Anthony was, of course, 
the patron of Henri IV.’s father Antoine, head of 
the house of Bourbon; and as, no doubt, he grew 
up surrounded by these effigies, the paunch of the 
emblematical beast fixed itself on his youthful 
imagination, and so became his favourite oath. 
St. Anthony naturally came to be the patron 
of pork butchers, and we have all seen him 
painted over the shop- fronts of numerous 
charcutiers all over Europe. I remember my 
father (a staunch Protestant) used often to 
laugh over an apparently senseless and incon- 
gruous inn motto he had met with or heard of, 

Put your trust in God and be comforted, for this 
is the sign of the good sow”; but no doubt this 
inn had in olden times been under the invocation 
of St. Anthony and his pig, and “the good sow” 
is not far removed from “ Saint Gris.” By a note- 
worthy coincidence I happened this very day to 
have occasion to turn over some correspondence of 
one of my grandfathers, who, though also a deter- 
mined Protestant, was fond of travelling in France, 
and corresponded with a number of French friends. 
In one letter, to a gay young abbé in the free-and- 
easy pre-revolution days more than one hundred 

ears ago, and in excellent French, occurs the 
‘ollowing : “ Ventre S. Gris !—as your Henri IV. 
used to say,—what is your secret for standing so 
high in the ladies’ good graces?” R. H. Bosx. 


Frankincense §, viii. 108).—Will the 
following entry from the burial register of St. 
Matthew, Friday Street, throw any light on the 
matter /—“ 1588. Payde for p’fume at M** Pal- 
mer’s buriall, iiij*.” I confess that I am not quite 
certain as to the correct explanation of the entry. 
Perhaps the death of the deceased person may 
have been caused by some malignant disease, and 
the perfume may have been considered to be a 
disinfectant. Or possibly the simpler explana- 
tion may suffice, that a long unopened vault was 
the place of sepulture, and that the perfume was 
required to purify or to make more pleasant the 
air of the church. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


It is only in the eighteenth century that the use 
of incense died out. We read of charges for incense 
in the churchwardens’ books in the bishopric of 
Durham when Lord Crew was bishop. It seems 
to have been used in churches where confirmations 


were held. In The English Church in the Bigh. 


teenth Century, by Abbey and Overton, we read:— 

“ In the early part of the seventeenth century George 
Herbert had said that the country parson must see that 
on the t festivals his church was ‘perfumed with 
incense’ and stuck with boughs. Even as late as 
George IIL.’s reign it seveass that incense was not quite 
unknown in the English Church. We are told that on 
the principal holy days it used to be the ‘constant 
practice at Ely to burn incense on the altar of the 
cathedral till Thomas Green, one of the prebendaries, 
and now [1779] Dean of Salisbury, a finical man, who ig 
always taking snuff, objected to it, under pretence that 
it made his head ache,’ ”—Vol., ii, p. 480, 
When Archbishop Sancroft drew up a form for 
consecrating church plate a censer was included, 
The revival of the use of incense in some churches 
now is not a revival of a pre-Reformation practice, 
but of a post-Reformation use. 

E. Leaton Bienxrxsorr, 


That incense should have been used in a Pro- 
testant church in 1768 is certainly remarkable ; 
but if it was, charcoal would, of course, be wanted 
to burn it on. R. H. Busx. 


With reference to Ma. Barpster's query a 
friend thus writes to me :— 

“T do not think the entry in the Ulverstone church- 
wardens’ accounts, bearing date Aug. 20, 1768, of the 
humble little sum of one shilling and twopence for 
frankincense and charcoal points to any ritualistic 
tendencies on the part of its vicar, but I would suggest 
the possibility of some contagious epidemic being pre 
valent in the parish during the summer of that year, 
and that Moss, in his capacity of village doctor, may 
have advised the burning of incense in the church by 
way of a disinfectant at the time a funeral service was 
going on init. A reference to the parish register would 
show if the death rate had been higher just about that 
period.” 

Ceter et Avpax. 

Poryey: Purrexnam (6 S. viii. 88).—Some 

ears ago I read—though where, I regret to say, 
ios now escaped me—the legend of the building of 
the churches of Fulham and Putney. It appeared 
from this that these churches were built by two 
sisters, but, unfortunately for the progress of the 
works, they had only one trowel between them, 
so that they had to work in turns. The lady on 
the Fulham side of the river, when she required 
the tool, used the expression, “ Heave it full home,” 
the other lady in her turn saying, “ Pat it nigh 
hence the derivation of these two names, which 


sounds a little fanciful. R. C. Srowenam. 


There is every likelihood that Putne 


is con- 
nected with put, the Dutch for well. Charnock, 
in his Local Etymologies, so interprets it,— 


Putten, from its wells, and the hath, A.-8. for 
heath, may have been added after, which brings 
us to Putney Heath. It does not seem that the 
suggestion comes from Brayley, but from “s 
friend of Mantell’s”—the Walter Muntell, I 
suppose, who wrote a Treatise of the Laws of 
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England, 1644. _ Lysons calls it Putenega 
Amanum; the Index to the Records, p. 122, 
Putenega simply. Isaac Taylor, Words and 
Places, p. 236, suggests that ey means eye, or 
island, like Bermondsey. If this be so, it stands 
for Well Island. The French putts has the same 
origin, though Littré gives it as Wallin ; and 
our English word pit is another variation. 
Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 

“ Pud, pul, puta, E., from Pudda, Pot, or Putta, a 
man’s name, still preserved in the names Potts and 
Potter. Among the first bishops of Hereford, fl. seventh 
and eighth centuries, were men of these names. Ex.: 
Puds-ey (Yorks.), Pudda’s water; Poteslepe, now Put-ley 
Heref.), Putta’s leap; Puts-ton (ditto), Putta’s town; 

uttan-heath, now Putney (Surr.), Putta’s heath or 
land.”—Edmunds’s Traces of History in the Names of 
Places, 1869, p. 238, 
HiRonDELLeE. 

Jonx Guuuey (6™ S. vii. 62, 95, 194).—There 
is some notice of Col. Gumley in The Life and 
Times of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, 1839, 
vol. i. chap. vii., &c. W. OC. B. 


Samvet Dare (6" S. vii. 408)—The author 
of the Pharmacologia was born at Braintree, in 
Essex, about 1658, where he practised subse- 

uently as an apothecary. In 1730 he obtained 
the degree of doctor in medicine, and became a 
licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London. Afterwards he removed to Bocking, 
where he practised till his death, which occurred 
on June 6, 1739, in the eightieth year of his age. 
He was buried in the dissenters’ burial-ground at the 
place last named. There is a portrait of him in the 
Court Room at Apothecaries’ Hall. Vide Memoirs 
of the Botanic Garden of Chelsea belonging to the 
Sociely of Apothecaries of London, by Field and 
Semple, London, 1878. H. W. S&S. 


Tuet (6 §, vii. 249, 293).—The port of Hull 
had at a very early date a large trade with the 
timber producing districts of Scandinavia and the 
Baltic. To this day the town has many raff and 
deal merchants, deal carriers and deal-yards. I 
think if a search were made in early records the 
word deal would be found quite naturalized. In 
a book of accounts belonging to the Hull Charter- 
house I find, 1581: “ 1 ieast, 2 sparres, 1 furdeale”; 
and again, 1583-4: “7 deals to seale the windows”; 
and again, 1585-7: “12 furdeiles,” “7 fur deals.” 
Spruce deals are mentioned in the statute 12 
Car. II. cap. iv. W. C. B. 


Taree-way Leer (6 §. vii. 229; viii. 16).— 
Mr. Terry does not give all the latest informa- 
tion. I have since shown, in the Academy, that 
the Essex three releet is not particularly corrupt, 
but is merely misdivided. It should be threere 
leet, A.-S. thredra léetu, meetings of three ways. 
The suffix -re, A.-S, -ra, is the mark of the geni- 


tive plural. So also twegra wega geldetu, meet- 
ings of two ways, in a gloss quoted in Bosworth’s 
Dictionary. Watrer W. Sxear. 


Morro: BieNFAICTZ PAIERAY, MALFAICTZ 
vancERay” (6% §, vii. 506).—Walrond, of Dul- 
ford House, Devon, Marquis de Vallado in Spain, 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


HeveEnocs suckine Cows (6" §. vii. 309; 
viii. 82).—While conversing with a gamekeeper 
the other day, I took the opportunity of inquiring 
whether he knew of any instance of hedgehogs 
sucking cows. He told me that he had occasionally 
in the evening found these animals among the 
cows, and had also in the morning met others 
coming away; and this, in addition to the fact that 
marks were found on the cows, and that no milk 
could be obtained from them, he considered ample 
proof that hedgehogs are in the habit of sucking 
cows. He further assured me that they were much 
addicted to sucking eggs, and for that reason he 
never lost an opportunity of —s them. 

R. OC. Stonenam, 


Another curious assertion made with regard to 
the hedgehog is that it mounts fruit trees and 
comes down with apples and pears stuck upon its 
bristles. Lenz announced that animal poisons the 
most venomous have no effect upon the hedgehog, 
and Dr. Buckland confirmed this. When bitten 
by a viper it cares little about it, finally seizes it 
by the head, compresses the poison glands, and then 
eats every part of the body. Prussic acid, arsenic, 
and corrosive sublimate have been given to it 
without hurting it, and Pallas says it can eat one 
hundred cantharides without any ill effect arising. 
Almost every one now denies that it sucks the cow. 
But then it is said it does not suck eggs; and yet 
Lane, the gamekeeper to the Earl of Galloway, 
saw one in 1818 carrying six pheasants’ eggs on 
its back. It is a clever animal, becomes domesti- 
cated, and turns a spit. It has a powerful instinct 
for atmospherical change. In its burrow it stops 
up the opening towards the quarter whence the 
wind will next blow, and Plutarch says that a 
citizen of Cyzicus acquired an astonishing reputa- 
tion as a meteorologist from having observed this. 
There clearly is some evidence that it does suck 
cows. Scientific incredulity is good, but positive 
negation is absurd. Let us wait. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


A “Pyyson” Votume (6 viii. 68).—I 
copy the following verbatim from the Oracle, 
No. 223, p. 510, with reference to the work in 
question :— 

“The book you mention is of very considerable value, 
but Lowndes and other authorities contain no record of 
any sale of it, There are, however, two copies, one, 
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with some MS, notes, in the British Museum, and the 
work is mentioned by several of the bibliographers. 
The fullest description is in Herbert's Ames’s Typogra- 
phical Antiquities ; it will be thence observed that the 
copy with which the describer was then acquainted was, 
as is our correspondent’s, without a r{-- This is 
a peculiarity of the book common to all known copies. 
The date is 1514; Pynson, however, printed an edition 
in 1508 (edited afresh by Fitzherbert in 1519), of which 
Ames and Herbert do not seem to have been aware. It 
commenced ‘ Folio Prima, Magna Charta. Edwardus 
dei gratia rex...’; ended ‘Ad laudem...beate virginis 
Marie... Parv.codex qui Antiqua Statuta vocatur explicit,’ 
&e., and was in Latin and French. The description of 
the volume of 1514 referred to is this: ‘Magna Charta,’ 
with other statutes, placed irregularly, however, with re- 
gard totime. It has no title-page, but begins with a 
calendar in red and black ; then a table of the heads of 
the chapters of such statutes as are divided into chapters, 
called, it seems, the old statutes. At the end of this 
table: ‘ Ad laudem et gloriam cuncti potentis ac beate 
virginis marie toteq; celestis curie Paruus Codex qui 
Antiqua Statuta vocatur Explicit London cum solerti 
curia ac diligentia per—Anno Incarnationis diice. 
Millesimo quingentessimo xiiij decimo sexto Idibus 
Marcii,’ Then his small device, No, 1, at the bottom of 
the page. Magna Charta begins on a fresh set of signa- 
tures; the wholecontains N 12, At the end of the statutes: 
* Sequnt’ patent no'ia Regum Angl’. A sancto Edwardo. 
Ac “yy regnorum. Tpa coronationum Tempora 
obitus Regum a willo’ Conquestore. Et per quantum 
tempus regnauerunt. Et loca sepultuarum iporum 
Regum,’ After this isa table of the contents, and then 
this colophon : ‘ Jmpresse in ciuitate London per—Regis 
impressorum.’ This is the first edition I have met with 
of this book. In the collection of Mr, Alchorne. Narrow 
Twelves, The small device No. 1 is described on a 
previous page ; it contains the nude boy and girl.” 


ET AUDAX. 


Diary or Dr. Forres, or Corse (6% S, 
vii. 347).—Mr. J. P. Epmonps will find the diary 
of Forbes, of Corse, in the edition of his works in 
two volumes, folio, printed at Amsterdam in 1703. 
It appears there in the Latin language. 4% 


Newsery Tae Ponstisuer (6" §. vii. 124, 232). 
—By way of addition to the list of little books 
given by R. R., perhaps the following may be 
acceptable :— 

(a) The | Village Maid or, | Dame Burton's | Moral 
Stories | for the | Instruction and Amusement of Youth. 
| By Elizabeth Somerville, | Author of James Manners, 
Little John, | and their Dog Bluff; | Flora, or the De- 
serted Child, &c., &c. | London: Printed by J. Boneor, 
Square, Vernor and Hood, Poultry; | 
4 sold by | E. Newbery, St. Paul’s Church Yard, | 


Sq. 12mo. pp. viii—148. 

®) Tales | of | The Cot ; | or, | Stories, | Moral 
and Amusing, | for young Persons. | Written on the 
Plan of that celebrated Work | Les Veillees du Chateau, 
127, Madam Genlis, | By Mrs. Pilkington. | London: | 

rinted by J. Bonsor, Salisbury Square: | For Vernor 
and H in the Poultry; ard sold | by EB. Newbery, 
Corner of St. Paul's Church | Yard. | 1800. 


Sq. 12mo, pp. viii—218. Frontispiece, after 
Thurston, dated “ May, 1798.” a 


ed Hermitage : [Vite for the | 
Instruction Amusement | of the | Rising Genera. 
tion. | London: | Printed by J. D. Dewick, Ald 
Street, | For Vernor and Hood, 31, Poultry; and 
1800 ewbery, the Corner of | St. Paul’s Church Yard, 


12mo. pp. 209. Frontispiece dated 1798. 

(a) Marvellous | Adventures; | or, | The Vicissitudes 
| of | A Cat. | In which are | Sketches of the Charac. 
ters | of the | Different Young Ladies and Gentlemen | 
into whose hands | Grimalkin came. | “ Mrs. Pilking. 
ton. | London: | Printed for Vernor and Hood, Poultry ; 
and | J. Harris (Successor to E. N Paul's 
Church Yard.| By W. Blackader, 10, ‘a Court, 
Chancery Lane. | 1802. 


Sq. 12mo. pp. x—203. Frontispiece dated “ Aug. 2, 
1802.” 


(e) The | Crested Wren. | By | Edward Wn) ey 
dall. | Se and cut, by Bewick] London : | Printed for 
E. ma ry, | At the Corner of St. Paul’s Church-Yard, 
| 1799. 
12mo. pp. vi—152. Frontispiece, “ Taylor, sculp,” 
dated May 20, 1799. 

(/} The | Holy Bible | abridged : | or, the | History 
of the | Old and New Testament | | wit 
Notes and adorned with Cuts. | For the Use of Children, 
Me | London : | Printed for Carnan and Newbery, 

o. 65, | in St. Paul’s Church-Yard, 1770. [Price Six- 
pence bound. ] 
16mo. pp. xvi—176. 

I am very glad to see that interest in these old 
“ toy-books” is reviving. Many of them contain 
a far better sort of instruction than the pseudo- 
scientific stuff that is offered to children, by way 
of amusement, in these Board School days; and 
some might be profitably reprinted, if the work 
could be done without the help of the “ editor.” 
The sad fate that befel Original Poems is fresh in 
my recollection as I write these lines, It may 
not be amiss to add that the fourth edition of 
these capital rhymes appeared in 1808, and the 
eleventh in 1811. WALLIS, 


Booxs Auction ag S. vii. 149, 492). — The 
ae additio list may be usefal to 
F. G. W.:— 


Colonel Stanley, 1813. Sale ey eight days. 
Ralph Willett, 1813. Seventeen days 
Rev. F. Winstanley, 1831. Three days. 
William Frost, 1831. Three days. 
Rev. G. R. Leathes, 1831, Five days. 
Rev. M. Beecher, 1830. Two days, 
H. N. Garrett, 1830. Five 
Rev. H.C. Manning, 1829. Two days, 
Capt. W. Bullock, 1829, Two days. 
W. Boyfield, 1829. Five days. . 
At Townley’s sale in 1814, six book, printed by 
Caxton, realized 1,219/. 10s. I have a sale cate 
logue with the prices affixed. Ww. Freg.ovs. 
ury St. Edmunds. 

Catalogues: Rev. Dr. Bliss, 1858, usefal for 
books printed at Oxford ; works on Oxford and 
Oxfordshire ; works on the Psalms of David; 
books printed in London for three years beforg 
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the fire ; books relating to the fire ; to the plague; 

and to the Quakers; and on characters. J. O. 

Hotten’s Topographical Catalog wes, sale catalogue, 
Ep. MaRsHALL. 


1873. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Pivratity or Wortps (6 §. vii. 488).— 
Reference should be made to the bibliography of 
this subject in 6% S, v. 229, 392, 498 ; vi. 197, to 
which the following are additions :— 

‘Ovpavoccoria, Or, a Survey of the Heavens......III. 
The probability of more inhabited worlds...... By Robert 
Wittie. 12mo. London, 1681. 

Celestial Worlds Discovered, or Conjectures concern- 
ing the Inhabitants, &c., of the Worlds in the Planets. 
By Chr. Huygens. 8vo, 1698. 

Fontenelle. By Behn, 1688; by Gardiner, 1715, and 
(with Addison's Defence) 1737; also an ed. 1753. 

A New Journey to the World in the Moon, and reasons 
why former lunarian travellers could not find their way. 
8vo, 1741. 

Toplady writes: “ A plurality of worlds is more 
than intimated by the apostle Paul ” ( Works, 1841, 
p- 534). 

Plurality of Worlds, or Letters, &c., in answer to 
Chalmers, 12mo. 1817. 

Essay on Planetary Population. By T. Ody. 8vo. 
Margate, 1817. 

Sir D. Brewster, More Worlds than One, 1854, 

Prof. Whewell, Of Plurality of Worlds. 1854. 

B. Powell, Unity of Worlds. 1856. 

Plurality of Worlds argued from Scripture. 1858. 

The Heavenly Bodies, their Nature and Habitability. 
By William Miller. 8vo. 1883, 

w. C. B. 


The literature of the plurality of worlds was 
discussed in “ N. & Q.,” 5" S. v. 229, 392, 498; vi. 
197. But the works noticed were chiefly of the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, with the 
exception of the Spectator, No. 519, by Addison 
in 1712, and F. Xavier de Feller, Observations 
Philosophiques sur le Systeme de Newton, le 
Mouvement de la Terre, et la Pluralité des Mondes, 
1771 and 1788, But there is ano‘ her French work, 
Systéme du Monde, Bouillon, 1770, which is of 
about the date required by Mr.C.W. MarrTinDAe. 
It consists of a reprint of the Lettres Cosmologiques 
of M. Lambert from the Journal Encyclopédique, 
1765. The third chapter of the first part is on the 
“Population de l’Univers,” pp. 24-28, and the 
fourth on the question “Si les Cométes sont 
Habitables,” pp. 29-39. He remarks on the 
general question :— 

“Si nous sommes bien convaincus que tout est fait 
avec dessein, que tout est lié, que le monde est l’expres- 
tion des attributs de Dieu, nous serons portés 4 croire 
que tous Jes globes sont habités,”—P., 24, 

But in respect of the comets it is different:— 


“ Nous voulons tous les globes soient habités, mais 
sont-ils tous habitables? Les cométes semblent ici faire 


une exception.” —P, 29, 
Ep, Marsuatt, 


Avtnors or Quotations Wantep §, ix, 


give him joy who stammers at‘a lie,” 
should be 
“T give him joy that’s awkward at a lie; 
Whoee feeble nature truth keeps still in awe; 
His incapacity is his renown.’ 


oung, Night Thoughts, Night viii. 361. 


. A. Warp, 
(6th S. vii, 109.) 
* Would that I were a painter! to be grou 
All that a poet foto detail !” cronplng 
yron, Don Juan, ¢. vi. 8. 109. 
Ouive Brings, 
(6th §, viii. 8.) 
The proper rendering of the lines quoted by CeLEn ET 
Avupax is :— 
“ Straight is the line of duty ; 
Curved is the line of beauty ; 
Follow the straight line, thou shalt see 
The curved line ever follow thee.” 
They were written by William Maccall, author of Eile 
ments of Individuality, &c., and a personal friend of 
Thomas Carlyle, TEEsDALE, 


Miscellanecus; 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


English Towns and Districts. By Edward A. Free. 
man, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Unpver the title of English Towns and Districts Mr, 
Freeman has collected a series of inaugural lectures 
delivered at various meetings of the Archzological 
Institute and essays which first saw the light in the 
Saturday Review. With most of the papers of both 
classes the historical student is assumably familiar. His 
gratitude at finding them brought together in an acces- 
sible and a collective form is likely to be the greater on 
account of his previous knowledge. Few books produced 
under similar conditions have so much cohesion as this. 
Whatever may be the truth of the views Mr. Freeman 
enunciates, or the value of his mode of expression, the 
writer at least knows what he means. His trumpet 
gives forth no uncertain sound, The views of history 
he holds are expounded with a clearness that leaves 
nothing to be desired, and assert themselves in every 
page of his volume. As minute and conscientious in 
some respects as Drayton, with whose Polyolbion, unlike 
as are necessarily the two books, it seems natural to com- 
pare his work, Mr. Freeman has a breadth of knowledge 
and an insight which were, of course, impossible in Dray- 
ton’s days, and an earnestness of conviction that is purely 
individual, Few men who visit a city see so much as 
Mr. Freeman. He is the very reverse of Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, of whom it was unkindly said that “few men 
who bad travelled so much had seen so little.” His 
analysis of the features of a city reminds one of the long, 
patient studies with which Balzac prefaces the narrative 
portion of his novels, The favour with which Mr. Free- 
man is received as chairman of the Historical Section of 
the Archzological Institute is explained when it is seen 
how much concerning a town he is able to tell which 
the best instructed inhabitant cannot have received from 
tradition and the acutest local antiquary is not likely to 
have divined. 

Among the views that are likely to command most 
sympathy one or two stand prominent, One is the 
assertion which finds repeated utterance that the great: 
English cities are inferior to the great cities of the 
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tinent, for the reason that English history as a whole is 
superior to that of foreign countries. he history of 
Niirnberg is greater than the history of Exeter because 
the history of England is greater than that of Germany. 
English cities lack the stately buildings and historic 
associations of Italian and Teutonic cities because Eng- 
land became too soon united to allow of the great nobles 
and prelates developing into sovereign princes or the 
great cities and boroughs establishing themselves as 
sovereign commonwealths. 

To Northamptonshire and a portion of Lincolnshire 
Mr. Freeman assigns, as a result of their central position, 
the origin of the polite and literary speech of England. 
If with these counties Leicestershire is included, this view 
is accurate. Another view that finds clear enunciation 
is that Englishmen bad an independent Romanesque 
style in architecture before the arrival of the Norman, 
and continued building in a national style while the 
work, ecclesiastical and military, of the Norman was 

wing up around them. In his notice of Glastonbury 
Str. Freeman deals philosophically yet tenderly with the 
Arthurian legends. Preacademic Cambridge and preaca- 
demic Oxford are the subjects of edifying papers. Lincoln 
and Exeter, the former especially, are treated with special 
tenderness by Mr. Freeman. What is said about Kirk- 
stall and Selby has signal interest, and the comparison 
between the minsters of York and Lincoln is well main- 
tained. From the ruins of which Mr, Freeman treats 
we are sorry to miss Furness. So eminently to the taste 
of the majority of readers of “ N. & Q.” are these papers, 
our sole reason for abstaining from recommending their 
— is that the task is probably superfluous, the 

iliarity we counsel being ly obtained, 


Oliver Madox Brown : a Biographical Sketch, 1855-1874. 
By John H. Ingram. (Elliot Stock.) 
Sui¢nt as are the records Mr. Ingram has collected of 
the life of Oliver Madox Brown, they are sufficient to 
present a vivid picture of the dawn of genius. Nineteen 
and a few months constitute a brief period for 
work, and the destruction of all the literary accomplish- 
ment that has been given to the world before that age 
would make a gap in the world’s possessions much 
smaller than is generally supposed. Brief, however, as 
seems the period from the standpoint of effort, it is even 
briefer from that of the formation of character. A re- 
trospective glance at an individual career leaves a sense 
that at the age of twenty nothing had practically hap- 
med, ‘‘ Calf love” had exercised an influence elevating 
in the main, and the study of high models had begot an 
emulation which stirred the mind to more or less direct 
and conscious imitation. The memoir before us shows a 
youth with a character distinctly formed, and furnishes 
the record of high accomplishment in different lines. 
That the world lost in Oliver Madox Brown one who 
would have added brightest reputation to a name 
honoured through successive generations is conceded. 
Not much of a memoir of the painter-poet is to be ob- 
tained, but a record of some of his thoughts and ambi- 
tions, an analysis of his work, a few traits of a highly 
individual character, and a few extracts from letters are 
To many in the present generation these will 
ave high value, and to posterity they will convey some 
idea of the life of one whose memory men “ will not 
willingly let die.” 


Tas Harvard University Bulletin for April contains a 
goodly instalment of matter of interest to the students of 
early American cartography. In view of the Congress 
of Americanists, which is to be held next year at Turin, 
during the period of the International Exhibition, it is 
to be hoped that the list of early maps showing parts of 
America will be continued and comp in subsequent 


pots. We always regret the very trying fashion of 
eaving off in the middle of a sentence, or it may be even of 
a word, which is the practice of the Bulletin. The account 
of the early maps in the April number, the last which 
is before us, ends with the instructive words “ which 
could.” If we could only have read “ which nobody,” 
we might have supplied the conclusion for ourselves, 


Tue New York Publishers’ Weekly (F. Leypoldt) con- 
tinues, we are glad to see, its long sustained interest in 
the important subject of international copyright. It 
gives, in the course of its August issues, fair scope to 
two sides in the letters of ‘‘ Ouida” and Mr. T. A. Romer 
from the English Publishers’ Circular, and it notes the 
unsatisfactory state of the negotiations for a convention 
between Great Britain and the United States shown by 
the reply made to Mr. Bryce’s question in the House of 
Commons. We hope that the Berne and Amsterdam 
International Conferences, to be held in the course of 
this month, may result in impressing upon governments 
a clear sense of the necessity for arriving at some common 
understanding for the protection of intellectual pro- 
perty. 

No. 5 of the Midland Antiquary, edited by Mr. W. F. 
Carter, B.A., has reached us. Among miscellaneous con- 
tents of genuine if varied interest appears an important 
—_< additions to the Worcestershire Visitation of 

Mr. Herne has issued. in a 
limited edition of 250 copies, The Bibliography of Swin- 
burne, containing a bibliographical list, in chronological 
order, of the published writings in verse and prose of 
the author of Atalanta in Calydon. So complete is this, 
no — letter of Mr. Swinburne is apparently 
omitte 


Rotices tao Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

Aurrep Tarsotton (“ Choice Notes from ‘ N. & Q.’”), 
—Two volumes were published by Messrs. Bell & Daldy, 
the first dealing with aes the second folk-lore. The 
series was then discontinued. It is out of print, and can 
only be obtained second-hand. 

pRIves FAT oxen,” &o. (ante, p. 120).—MR 
Frepkx, Rote writes :—“In my edition of Boswell the 
parody is given under the year 1784, not 1754.” 

J. 8. Macorgcor (“ Non-inflammable Gas’’).—We do 
not answer scientific questions. Apply to Hardwicke's 
Science Notes. 

James Freeman (“ Prince Bismarck and Gut 
—The lines from Chaucer you quote appear 6* 8. viii. 1 

Rvurert Simms.—Your communication shall appear 
next week, 

Wit W. J., who offered a copy of Retzsch’s “ Chess 
Players ” to P, P., communicate his address? 

Str Jonn Maciean.—Will appear in a week or two. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements an? 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


NEW STANDARD EDITION 


COMPLETE WORKS 


W. M. THACKERAY. 


Messrs. Suir, Evper & Co. have the pleasure to announce that 
they have in preparation a new edition of Mr. Thackeray’s Works, 
which will be published in 


TWENTY-SIX VOLUMES, Large 8vo., price 10s. 6d. each. 


In this Edition, which will be called the Sranparp Eprrioy, will bé 
included some of Mr. Thackeray’s writings which have not before been 
collected, with many additional illustrations. 


The Sranparp Eprrion of Mr. Thackeray’s Works will be printed 
from new type, on fine paper, and with the exception of the édition @ 
luxe it will be the largest and handsomest edition that has begm 
published. 


The FIRST VOLUME, containing VANITY FAIR, Vol. I. 
With a Portrait of the Author, 21 Steel Plates, and 84 Wood Engravings, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER Isr. 


And a new volume on the first of each succeeding month until the 
conclusion of the series. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place. 
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